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Between 1763, when France made over to Spain her claim to 
Louisiana, and 1803, when, over the protest of the custodian, Na- 
poleon sold it to the United States, the American frontiersmen, in 


their irresistible march to the westward, had pushed their advance 
lines to the Mississippi river. 

This had come about, in spite of the exclusive policy of Spain 
and in the face of the warnings of the local Spanish officials of 
Louisiana, through the liberal policy of Carlos III and the eager- 
ness of his minister to the United States to erect in the region a 
buffer against the further advance of Spain’s potential enemies, 
the Americans. In pursuance of this policy, a great number of 
foreigners had been admitted—Englishmen, Irishmen, Frenchmen, 
Dutchmen, and even Americans who were, for the most part, mis- 
takenly believed to be displeased with the government of the United 
States or at least somewhat indifferent to the claims of citizen- 
ship. By the beginning of the eighteenth century, the American 
settlers had demonstrated their ability to wrest the country from 
the Indians, to clear the forests, and to cultivate the new-made 
fields. The buffer desired by the Spaniards had become, in the 
hands of the enemy, a dangerous opening wedge. Additional 
Americans were pushing closely behind and the pioneers were 


*For “The Louisiana Background of the Colonization of Texas” see THE 
QuaRTERLY for July, 1921. 
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again almost ready to move forward, this time just across the 
Sabine, to the virgin fields of Texas, now a second line of defense 
for the dispossessed Spaniards in Louisiana. News of the won- 
derful beauty and fertility of the new country had been carried 
back to Louisiana by adventurous traders who had often crossed 
into the forbidden territory; but no inkling of the liberal treat- 
ment granted foreigners in Louisiana had reached the ears of the 
local authorities in Texas, where the old exclusive policy was still 
nominally in full force, although the wave of immigration was 
beginning to cast over the frontier the hardiest of those borne upon 
its crest. To understand the colonization problem in its new set- 
ting one must keep in mind Spain’s inherent distrust of foreigners 
which had, indeed, been but reluctantly and with unhappy results 
abandoned in Louisiana, and remembered especially her fear of 
France, England, and the United States who, at this time, were 
all in a position seriously to threaten her commercial and terri- 
torial supremacy in Texas. Of course, the intensity of this feel- 
ing varied with the activities of her rivals both in Europe and 
America. For instance, as the fortunes of war in Europe inclined 
now toward France and now toward England, Spain, who was the 
helpless victim of the two contestants, frequently changed front 
in an effort to cast in her fortune with the winning side. In 1793, 
she had declared war against France, with the avowed intention 


of preventing the spread of revolutionary ideas, and then had 


granted special privileges to English vessels in return for prom- 
ised aid. But, suddenly reversing her policy, she had concluded 
an offensive and defensive alliance with her late enemy; and the 
two had immediately turned their united strength against Eng- 
land. Therefore, in an effort to forestall possible retaliatory meas- 
ures against her American possessions, Spain repeated the orders 
which forbade the entry of any foreigner into Texas* and placed 
a detachment at the frontier pueblo of Nacogdoches with instruc- 
tions to enforce this ruling and to learn, through the friendly 


*For the special application of these laws to Texas see Neve to Cabello, 
May 14, 1784, Porlier to Revilla Gigedo, August 10, 1790, Revilla Gigedo 
to Muiioz, April 17, 1792, Revilla Gigedo to Sierra Gorda, May 23, 1792, 
List of foreigners in Texas, May 21, 1792, Lists of foreigners at Nacog- 
doches, December 31, 1792 and December 31, 1794. 
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Indians of the region of any movements that might be planned.* 
Quite naturally, she charged all Spanish officials in America to 
be on the alert to avoid surprise. Pedro de Nava, Commandant- 
General of the Interior Provinces, who, at this time, was directly 
responsible for the defense of Texas, determined to maintain his 


headquarters at Chihuahua, since, from that point, he could guard 
Texas as well as New Mexico, Sonora and California, which were 
also under his jurisdiction. Personally, he did not anticipate an 
attack upon Texas, believing that the province was not sufficiently 
rich to arouse cupidity or to promise an adequate indemnity for 
the expenses involved in an invasion. Nevertheless, he thought it 
quite possible that the enemy would seize upon Louisiana and then 
attempt to occupy Texas as a part of the conquered territory. As 
to the first part of the program, he proved a true prophet; for as 
soon as war was actually under way in Europe England began to 
lay plans for drawing away the Indians of Louisiana from their 
allegiance to the Spanish king. Reports, therefore, soon reached 
De Nava’s ears that the enemy had conferred upon a certain Mr. 
Bowles, of Virginia, the title of Lieutenant-Colonel, with the pay 
of a general, and that they were furnishing him with an aide-de- 
camp, a Frenchman, and with an English secretary, who could 
speak French and Spanish. He heard, too, that Bowles intended 
to arm the Indians under his command, to raise rebellions among 
the tribes nearest to the Spanish settlements, and then to attack 
these tribes one after another, so that he might introduce colonists 
favorable to the English. Following his previous lines of reason- 
ing, De Nava feared that after Bowles had done his work in 
Louisiana and the Floridas he would attack the weak settlements 
of Texas and lead these Indians also to renounce their allegiance. 
Hence, he called upon all those responsible for the defense of 
Texas to make every effort to prevent this calamity and to in- 
vestigate every suspicious move in Louisiana.* 


*Branciforte to Duque de la Alcudia, July 3, 1795, in Archivo General 
de Indias Sevilla, Audiencia de Mewico, legajo 4, No. 7, March 25, 1793- 
October 23, 1795, Transcripts of the University of Texas. For the sake 
of brevity, this collection will appear in subsequent notes as 4. G. I. 8. 
with the proper designation of the Audencia of Mexico, Guadalaxara, Cuba, 
Indiferente general, or Santo Domingo, Louisiana, and Florida appearing 
as Mex. Guad., Cub., Indif., or Sto. Dom., La., and Fla., as the case may be. 

“De Nava to the Governor of Texas, November 20, 1799, Bexar Archives. 
The Bexar Archives have furnished the majority of the documents cited 
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But while Spain, from time to time, viewed the French and 
English with hatred, indifference, or comparative friendliness, she 
had consistently looked upon the Americans with suspicion since 
1783, when they assumed their place among the nations. Conde 
de Galvez, one of Spain’s foremost statesmen, had, it is true, 
prophesied that the United States would scarcely undertake a war 
of conquest against Spain, and had declared that even if that 
country should ever abandon her purely defensive policy, the vast 
expanse of unsettled territory lying between the inhabited portions 
of the two nations would preclude any great danger to Spain.® 
But the struggle over the boundary question and the demand for 
the opening of the Mississippi to American commerce had increased 
the feeling of distrust; and the supreme government had soon con- 
sidered a plan for erecting a buffer against American growth at 
Spain’s expense by the use of friendly Indian tribes.° In addi- 
tion, the treaty of 1795, which sharply defined the limits of the 
American possession, had brought to certain far-seeing Spaniards 
in Louisiana a full realization of the necessity of reinforcing the 
population along the western banks of the Mississippi as a pre- 
caution against the advance of their “ambitious and too adjacent 
neighbors” in whom they had observed “a propensity for hunting 
and a strong penchant for exploring near-by territory, and for 
settling arbitrarily wherever their fancy might dictate without 
any legal formality whatever.”* Immediately thereafter, the 
threats of war between the United States and France and rumors 
of the intrigues of certain Americans for the seizure of territory 
along the Mexican frontier had still further aroused the suspicions 
of the Spanish government. Using these reports as a pretext, 
in this paper. Unless otherwise indicated, all citations will be to this col- 
lection. For the efforts of the Spaniards of Louisiana to capture Bowles 
see Casa Calvo to Someruclos, June 15, 1801, in A. @. I. S. Sto. Dom., 
La., and Fla., estante 88, Cajon 7, legajo 27, June 15, 1801. 

For probable reasons of failure at this time see Moral to the Governor 
of Texas, March 25, 1800, Bowles was finally apprehended and ended his 
days in a Spanish dungeon, Cox, The West Florida Controversy, 1798-1813, 
pp. 140-141. 

*Conde de Galvez to J. Galvez, February 6, 1784, in A. G. I. 8. Mex. 
96-2-12, September 23, 1778-August 23, 1784. Cf. The opposite view as 
expressed by Conde de Aranda, Alaman, Historia de Méjico, I, 126-127. 

*Yoakum, History of Texas, I, 104-105. 

"Recommendation for formation of a barrier through colonization in 


Louisiana, June 11, 1797, in A. G. J. 8S. Sto, Dom., La., and Fla, §6-7-17, 
May 8, 1797-July 9, 1797. 
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Spain, for a time, had refused to deliver the frontier posts in ac- 
cordance with the provisions of the treaty of 1795, and had made 
ready to fortify her territory against attack. This distrust was 
kept alive, as time passed, by constant rumors of retaliatory move- 
ments from the United States—both by individuals and by the 
government. The dislike of the Spaniard for their rapidly grow- 
ing neighbor is illustrated by an order issued by the viceroy of 
Mexico in July, 1795. Declaring that he had been informed that 
the United States was planning to send emissaries to Mexico to 
insure a revolution, he gave instructions for the exclusion of all 
Americans as well as of all other foreigners and of all suspicious 
characters whatever.* On August 27, 1796, the commandant- 
general forbade, under penalty of imprisonment, the entry of any 
foreigner into that province or even the admission of citizens of 
Louisiana unless they could present satisfactory passports. In 
this case, he singled out the Americans as especially objectionable 
because of their hostility to France.® 

Apprehensions of a combined English and American attack upon 
the scattered settlements of Texas during the continuance of the 
war in Europe, brought out warning after warning to guard 
against surprise in Texas.*° The fear of England’s participation 
reached a climax during the first year of Miranda’s intrigues 
against the Spanish dominions of America and gradually subsided 
until peace was finally made with England in 1802, leaving Spain 
free, for a brief season, to concentrate her anxiety upon the United 
States. 

In this struggle between Spain and her changing enemies in 
Europe and her natural rival in America, the Indians were an im- 
portant factor. To understand Spain’s plan of dealing with the 
Indians is, therefore, important. 


Policy of conciliation.—Upon first entering Texas (1690-1716) 
the buffer-building Spaniards, who were at that time desirous of 
erecting a barrier against the advance of the French, had tried 
to christianize the Indians and to introduce among them the cus- 


‘Branciforte to the Governor of Nueva Santander, July 10, 1795. 

"De Nava to the Governor of Texas, August 27, 1796. 

*Branciforte to the Prince of the Peace, May 27, 1796, in A. G. I. 8, 
legajo 5, No. 64, April 29, 1796-May 27, 1796; and legajo 18, No. 23, July 
17, 1797-Sept. 5, 1797. 
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toms of civilized life. To this end, finding that the priests, un- 
aided, could not control the savages, they had established missions 
under the protection of presidios which were calculated to inspire 
awe in the minds of the savages. Later (1730), they had also 
founded a civilian settlement in the hope that the residents would 
furnish a stimulating example to their wards. These measures 
failed to produce the desired results, and the authorities next 
(1772-1783) laid especial stress upon the military features of the 
system in an effort to control the unruly tribes who had defeated 
their first plans. But, again, no practical results had followed, 
owing, chiefly perhaps, to the lack of men and funds for adequate 
warfare against the offenders. So (1783-1801) following the 
example of the French and the English,'! the Spaniards while still 
clinging to all the unsuccessful methods mentioned, began to place 
their chief reliance upon the policy in favor at the beginning of the 
nineteenth century, that of trying to hold the Indians to their 
promised allegiance through the systematic distribution of pres- 
ents and the granting of special trade privileges.'* This was done 
in the hope that the Indians could be so attached to Spain as to 
aid in defeating the commercial and territorial ambition of all 
comers. In pursuance of this system, frequent visits were made 
to the ostensibly friendly Indians for the purpose of holding their 
good will and of learning whether or not bids for their support 
had been made by foreigners. In addition, presents were period- 
ically made to forestall or to destroy the effects of such adverse 
influences. This plan, too, had failed. And, at the opening of 
the nineteenth century, the Indian problem was even more com- 
plicated than it had been at the beginning of the Spanish occu- 
pation. For, after these efforts of so many years, the Spanish 
settlers were not safe from the depredations of the very red men 
whom they had tried to befriend. 

Even the mission Indians were unmanageable, often deserting 
the missions on the pretext that they had to hunt and fish to sup- 


“Robertson, Louisiana under Spain, France, and the United States, I, 
pp. 103-104. Cf. De Nava to the Governor of Louisiana, March 26, 1800. 
The system had been introduced into Mexico by De Croix, De Nava to the 
Prince of the Peace, Sept. 5, 1797, in A. @. I. 8., legajo 18, No. 23. 

“For the work of Athanase De Méziéres in establishing the system in 
Texas and the displeasure of the Indians at not receiving the promised 
yearly gifts see Ybarbo to Gallvez, November 1, 1780, in A. G. I. S., Cub- 
legajo 70, August 5, 1780-January 26, 1781. 
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port themselves. Those who had not been under the influence of 


the priests were still more treacherous. One tribe would make 
war upon another and then beg aid from their “friends, the Span- 
iards.” Whether or not assistance was given mattered little. The 
unfortunate and reluctant referees were almost sure to be attacked 
by one tribe or the other. Again, they would commit depreda- 
tions merely for the sake of plunder, frequently falling upon a de- 
tachment of soldiers carrying supplies from one point to another 
and making away with everything in sight; or worse still, ventur- 
ing under the very walls of the presidios to steal away the mounts 
of the soldiers, so that their escape with the loot was laughably 
easy. They robbed and often murdered settlers who ventured out 
to round up wild stock needed for actual subsistence—and all this 
without fear of effective punishment. Sometimes, indeed, soldiers 
were sent out in pursuit, but only in rare cases were the offenders 
overtaken; and, in rarer cases still, were they punished for their 
excesses. As a rule, the punishment went the other way. For 
instance, after a catastrophe the Spanish authorities usually or- 
dered a careful investigation into the cause of the trouble, often 
claiming that someone must have “offended” the Indians and thus 
“provoked” hostilities; and the only result of the investigation 
would be an order to owners of stock to keep a closer watch over 
their property so that the temptation to attack would be lessened.?* 
An idea of the hopelessness of the situation may be gathered from 
a letter written in May, 1798, by Manual Mujioz, Governor of 
Texas, to Antonio Cordero, Governor of Coahuila, one of the most 
experienced Indian fighters at that time on the frontier. In reply 
to a letter giving information of the excesses of the Comanches in 
Coahuila and of the measures adopted to secure indemnification 
for injuries, Mufioz advised caution, insisting that in each case 
the motive for attack should first be ascertained. He urged that 
tactful measures be taken so that the whole country might not be 
laid waste, as the authorities—and especially those in Texas— 
were in no position to prevent continuous attacks from this war- 
like nation whose members were exceedingly numerous and brave, 
and, likewise, thoroughly familiar with the country. The Co- 
manches, he pointed out, were allied with other nations of the 
north who would be glad of an excuse for entering the conflict. 


*De Nava to the Governor of Texas, July 23, 1798. 
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Previous experiences, he said, had proved that the Spaniards had 
all to lose and nothing to gain by putting their cause to the test 
of arms, since no sufficient force for effective warfare was avail- 
able. He admitted that the Spaniards had always been compelled 
to endure insults from the Indians and prophesied that they would 
have to submit to them as long as a single red man remained. In 
support of this belief he showed that both active warfare and con- 
tinued conciliation had failed to have any real effect in bringing 
them to terms and that such plans for peace as had been tried and 
such attempts at warfare as had been made had merely given the 


enemy a true appreciation of the weakness of the Spaniards." 


In speaking of this same case, De Nava suggested that the cap- 
tains of such parties of Comanches and northern Indians as might 
come to Bexar should be reprimanded for the excesses of their 
people and encouraged to return the stolen horses under threat of 
loss of presents; but he did not wish correction to be too severe 
because he believed that the offenders were encouraged in their 
depredations by faithless Spaniards who were living among them 
and who hoped to reap a personal benefit by disposing of stolen 
property in Louisiana or even in the United States.’® 

The difficulties already enumerated were enough to appall the 
most resolute; but the worst features have not been shown. Addi- 
tional tribes, who had been under the influence of foreigners, were 
constantly applying for admission into Texas; and the authorities, 
not daring to refuse them entry definitely and finally, were soon 
confronted with still greater dangers. For example, in July, 1800, 
José Miguel de Moral, Commandant of Nacogdoches, wrote Juan 
Bautista Elguezibal, who had succeeded Muiioz as Governor of 
Texas, reporting the receipt of a communication from Valantein 
Layssard, Commandant of Rapide, Louisiana, proposing to settle 
the Choctaws of that province in Texas. Moral vigorously op- 
posed the plan, pointing out that the Indians of Texas would 
object to sharing benefits with the tribes of other regions; and 
asserting that the proposed immigrants were under the influence 
of the English, that they were allied with other Louisiana tribes, 
and therefore that they would naturally be hostile to the Indians 
of Texas. He even feared that fatal results would follow their 


“Muiioz to Cordero, May 29, 1798. 
*De Nava to the Governor of Texas, May 29, 1798. 
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admission. In addition, he explained that the Choctaws would 
trade in Louisiana, especially in Rapide, where they could buy to 
an advantage, and that, consequently, Texas would receive no 
benefits whatever from their entry.** As a result of these ob- 
jections, Elguezibal at once appealed to the Governor of Louisiana 
to prevent the immigration of the Choctaws; while Moral urged 
Layssard to persuade them to delay their departure until the final 
decision of the superior authorities could be received.17 De Nava 
soon rendered an unfavorable opinion, and Elguezabal issued an 
order forbidding their entry.** But not discouraged by this re- 
fusal, Layssard at once began to lay plans for making peace be- 
tween his protegés and the native tribes of Texas so that one ob- 
jection to their immigration might be removed. He prepared an 
address setting forth the wisdom of following his proposed path 
of peace and forwarded it to José Vidal, Spanish Consul at 
Natchez, for delivery to the grand chief of the Choctaws.’® As a 
result, the petitioners soon repeated their request; and in spite of 
the fact that for years their conduct towards the Spaniards had 


not been above reproach they finally received permission to settle 
in Texas. Upon more than one occasion they had attacked the 
Indians of Texas; and, although the governor of Louisiana had 
charged his subordinates to see that the offenders were restrained, 
his efforts had been without any practical results due to the prox- 
imity of the Americans and the English, who kept the Indians 


0 


supplied with arms.*° Besides this, the Spanish authorities felt 
sure that contraband trade had been carried on under cover of 
these same Indians and that the Americans had been the chief 


gainers by this traffic.?? 


Commercial aggressions of foreigners.—In the summer of 1799, 
there occurred an incident which shows that distrust of foreigners 
was well founded, and that some means of holding the friendship 


*Moral to Elguezdbal, July 11, 1800. 

*Moral to Elguezibal, July 27, 1800. 

*De Nava to the Governor of Texas, August 4, and September 30, 1800. 

*Layssard to the Great Chief of the Choctaws and other Nations, and 
Layssard to Vidal, September 15, 1800. 

*De Nava to the Prince of the Peace, September 5, 1797, A. G@. I. S., 
Mex., legajo 18, No, 22. 

™M. de Salcedo to Elguezdbal, May 2, 1803. 
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of the Indians against the lure of trade and of conquest offered 
by the intruders was needed. In July of that year, there ap- 
peared at the settlements of the ostensibly friendly Texas Indians, 
near the Neches, nine citizens of the post of Arkansas, Louisiana,” 
with a small party of Indians. At the same time, ten Louisian- 
ians and Englishmen, in company with still other Indians, went 
among the Tawehash and Comanches, who at this particular time, 
also posed as allies of the Spaniards. They carried goods and fire- 
arms to exchange for horses. Angered by their audacity, Moral 
sent out from Nacogdoches an armed party to inquire into the 
intrusion, but, because of the hostile demonstrations of some of 
the native tribes, he accomplished nothing, the traders merely 
withdrawing after their goods had been sold to an advantage. 
When De Nava learned of these occurrences, he interpreted them 
as meaning that the Indians of Texas were dissatisfied with their 
treatment by the Spaniards, and attributed their dissatisfaction 
either to the influence of the near-by American colonists, the more 
distant English of Canada, or the traders from Louisiana, who, 
so he said, were neither French nor foreigners, as had been charged, 
but Spanish vassals. He thought, also, that the discontent of the 
Indians might be due, in part, to the fact that they were but little 
impressed with the military strength of the Spaniards, or to the 
fact that the Texas traders could not meet the competition of other 
traders since the former were compelled to secure their supplies in 
Louisiana under a disadvantage. To the Texas authorities, there- 
fore, he gave once more, the oft repeated instructions to treat the 
northern tribes with the consideration which their numbers, loca- 
tion, and alliance demanded, in order that they might not be 
angered and raise complications with the Americans or with the 
English. He disapproved the sending out of the armed detach- 
ment against the intruders, declaring that Moral should have con- 
tented himself with threatening the native Indians with the loss 
of the Spanish trade and yearly presents if they persisted in re 
ceiving such persons. He maintained, however, that the order for- 
bidding the entry of foreigners into Texas was to be strictly en- 


forced so far ag the English and Americans were concerned, both 
because Spain was at war with English and because the laws of 
the country forbade the presence of any foreigner in Spanish 


A pass near the confluence of the Arkansas and the Mississippi. 
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dominions.** Nevertheless, he advised dissimulation in carrying 
out the order for the exclusion of Louisianians when not supplied 
with proper passports. Such persons, as a rule, were really Span- 
ish vassals, he said, and besides it was practically impossible to 


prevent their intrusion because of the many unsettled portions of 


the frontier through which they might gain an entrance unob- 
served. He feared that if they were angered, by being refused 
admission, they might incite the Indians to begin active warfare. 
He stressed the importance of maintaining the post of Nacog- 
doches as a means of holding the friendship of the Indians, by pre- 
venting the entry of foreigners among them, and of keeping open 
communication with Louisiana, in order that events in the province 
might be known. He urged the discouragement of trade in stock; 
but admitted that it was almost impossible to prevent the Indians 
from trading horses for firearms. He recognized, too, that a vigor- 
ous policy against contraband traders might anger the Indians 
themselves ; and he therefore advised prudence, explaining that the 
government of Louisiana had been asked to aid in preventing sim- 
ilar incursions in the future.** In reply to this request for aid, 
Marqués de Casa Calvo, governor of Louisiana at that time, ex- 
pressed his willingness to assist in preventing contraband trade, 
but tried to divert suspicion from the Louisianians and to place it 
upon the English and the Americans, whose frontiers reached, as 
he said, within sixty leagues of New Orleans. He also drew at- 
tention to the fact, that along the western bank of the Mississippi 
from Punta Cortada to Puesto de Arkansas, there was not a single 
Spanish garrison to prevent the entry of foreigners.”® 

The intrusion just discussed was by no means a rare case. For, 
in spite of the opposition of the Spaniards, many bold spirits took 
advantage of the unguarded frontier to push into the forbidden ter- 
ritory to trade with the wily Indians who, with equal avidity, re- 
ceived favors from both Spaniards and intruders. The latter were 
also eager to trade with the Spaniards themselves; and found some 
of them daring enough to lay hold, in this way, upon a few of the 
comforts and even the bare necessities of life denied them by the 

*See Recopilacion de Leyes de los Reynos de las Indias, Libro IX, Titulo 
XXVII, Ley IX. 

“De Nava to Elguezibal, September 18, 1799. 


*Casa Calvo to Moral, March 8, 1800, in Moral to Elguezibal, April 26, 
1800, and Casa Calvo to [Elguezibal], March 10, 1800. 
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short-sighted commercial policy of Spain, which even forbade trade 
between the two Spanish provinces of Louisiana and Texas and 
refused to open a part for the exportation of the products of Texas 
to the Spanish port of Vera Cruz and Campeche.*® The tempta- 
tion to violate the law was obviously great. The people had no 
inducements to devote themselves to agriculture—in fact, never 
raising sufficient crops for their own use. Foreign traders offered 
their wares at tempting prices in return for wild stock—practically 
the only medium of exchange upon which the natives could lay 
hands—and it is not surprising that many of them fell in with 
the plans of the intruders.** Although, upon assuming the office 
of Governor of Texas, Elguezdbal had issued an order absolutely 
prohibiting all traffic across the Texas-Louisiana frontier, *° he had 
been unable to achieve any degree of success in spite of the fact 
that he had insisted vigorously upon the execution of these in- 
29 Sometimes over one thousand head of stock were 


structions. 
slipped across the border in a single month,*° and in spite of all 


efforts, clandestine trade went merrily on, no doubt connived at 
by some of the local authorities and greatly enjoyed by many of 


the settlers. 


**Such a system had been proposed at the end of the seventeenth century 
and revived again in 1778 by De Croix and Bernardo de Galvez. Carlos 
III, who had imbibed many liberal ideas from a long residence in Italy, 
had given favorable consideration to the proposal, but nothing had been 
done in the matter because of the benighted condition of the people, the 
lack of funds, continued war between France and England, and strained 
relations between Spain and the United States. See Priestley, José de Gél- 
vez, Visitador-General of New Spain, 1765-1776, pp. 25-45. 

Previous to the beginning of the period under discussion, permission 
had been sometimes given to persons living in Louisiana to come to Téxas 
to secure horses for the government so that there would be no incentive 
to contraband trade with the English and the Americans; but the privi- 
lege had been so far abused that the authorities in Texas had soon felt 
compelled to interfere. 

**De Nava to the Governor of Texas, March 19, 1799. 

*Elguezibal to Guadiana, September 1, 1801. 

*An illustration of the aggressive trade methods of the intruders is 
furnished by the case of Carlos Boyle, who had located at Nacogdoches in 
1796. He had secured permission from the Spanish authorities to place 
a boat upon the Trinity with the avowed purpose of facilitating travel 
between Nacogdoches and Bexar. But it was not long before he was in- 
troducing contraband goods under cover of his concession. But as soon 
as this procedure became known, he was ordered out of the province and 
a close watch was placed upon the mouth of the Trinity to prevent the 
possible landing of boats at that point. Moral to Elguezfbal, June 2%, 


1800. 
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Territorial aggression.—Not all of the intruders of the time 
were considered mere traders, however; for some were believed to 
have designs upon Spanish territory. In such cases the govern- 
ment was forced to make even greater exertions to repel attacks. 
As a filibuster, James Wilkinson’s protegé, Philip Nolan, is, of 
course, the conspicuous example. In his case the Spaniards were 


thoroughly aroused because his schemes had such an element of 


the mysterious. For instance, it was charged that he wished to 
engage in contraband trade, that he had designs upon the rich 
mines of Mexico,*? that he was in league with Wilkinson, who for 
years was to exert a powerful influence upon the Spanish immi- 
gration policy, and that he intended to occupy Spanish territory 
by means of support from the British government. Although the 
Spaniards were never able to determine which of these motives was 
the true one, they did know that there were great possibilities of 
danger in the situation, since he numbered among his followers 
Englishmen, Americans, and Spaniards who had gone with him 
to Louisiana after a previous trip to Texas in quest of stock.*? 
That these fears had their foundation in fact is certain. There 
were a number of Americans who formed independent plans for 
invasions; and others, like Clark and Blount—some of them even 
high in the councils of the government—who were willing to listen 
to plans for an American or even a joint American and British 
attack upon Spanish territory. But as the Spanish authorities 
were on the alert, they were able to dispose of Nolan and his ridicu- 
lously small number of supporters in short order. However, others 
soon took up similar plans; and the defenders were forced to re- 
main constantly on guard. 

From all the evidence considered it is quite clear, then, that at 
the beginning of the nineteenth century, the Spaniards felt com- 
pelled to be on their guard against the Indians, whom they tried 
to conciliate; against Spanish vassals of Louisiana, whom they 
really distrusted but feared to antagonize; against the French, 
whom they did not feel justified in definitely classing as either 
friends or foes; against the English, whom they kept under con- 
stant surveillance; and against the Americans, whom they feared 


“This threat against the mines of Mexico was certainly no new or iso- 
lated case, Winsor, The Westward Movement, pp. 369 and 395. 
“Misquiz to Elguezfbal, July 2, 1801. 
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most of all. Throughout the period to be considered, the Spaniards 
never lost their distrust of foreigners, although the authorities 
finally permitted the entry of a number of them who had located 
in Louisiana and had been there made Spanish vassals, in hopes, 
at first, that they would form a buffer against the English of Can- 
ada; next, that they would weaken the United States by their 
emigration, and, finally, that they might even be induced to set up 
a separate government in the west.** Indeed, the local officials 
responsible for inviting immigrants into Louisiana may justly be 
held accountable for the final loss of Texas. 


Imperfect execution of exclusive policy—In January, 1799, José 
Maria Guadiana, Lieutenant Governor, who was stationed at Nacog- 
doches, wrote to Governor Mufioz, saying that, in obedience to 
orders, he had refused the second request of a certain ‘“Hriala 
Wiggins and Hare Crow,’’** inhabitants of Rapide, Louisiana, to 
hunt bear, beaver, and deer near Nacogdoches. He had also or- 
dered out of the province Juan McFarrel, an American, who had 
a passport from the commandant of Natchitoches, and had decided 
to keep an eye on Samuel Davenport, another American, who had 
been going in and out of Nacogdoches for years, and who at that 
time was associated in business with Eduardo Morfil, of Natehi- 
toches, and William Barr of Nacogdoches. Both of the last named 
men, he said, bore good reputations and were engaged in furnish- 
ing supplies for Indian trade at Nacogdoches.** The presence of 
these men in Texas naturally raises the question as to the number 
of foreigners who, by fair means or foul, had managed to gain 
entry into Texas by 1801. 


Foreigners in Texas in 1801.—No census of Texas for this year 
has been found; but a list of foreigners in the jurisdiction of 
Nacogdoches in January, 1804, furnishes the information desired. 
In this register the commandant records the name, nationality, and 
term of residence of each person.** It contains the names of 


Phelps, Louisiana, 149-177. 

*The Spanish spelling of proper names has been followed except in case 
where the real names of foreigners has been determined from original 
signature. 

*Guadiana to Mufioz, January 3, 1799. 

“It is, therefore, possible to determine roughly how many foreigners 
there were in the jurisdiction of Nacogdoches in 1801 and to ascertain 
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sixty-eight foreigners, of whom fifty had lived in the jurisdiction 
more than three years. Of these fifty, thirteen were Americans, 
among them Santiago Dill and Samuel Davenport, whose names 
are familiar to students of Texas history and whose cases may be 
taken as illustrations of the means employed for gaining entry 
into Texas. Dill was a native of Pennsylvania. He had taken the 
oath of allegiance to the Spanish government in 1794, during the 
administration of Miré, Governor of Louisiana. He had immi- 
grated to Texas in 1800. Davenport, also, was a native of Penn- 
sylvania, a married man, thirty-seven years of age, and an Indian 
trader by occupation. He claimed that he had left home when 
only sixteen years of age and had gone almost directly to Louisiana, 
at that time under Spanish rule. According to his own statement, 
he had gained the confidence of the Spaniards by his good conduct, 
and had been allowed to become a partner of William Barr, the 
accredited Indian agent. Barr was the most prominent Irishman 
who had settled in Texas before 1801. He, too, had taken the 
oath of allegiance under Miréd. He had first come to Texas, so 
he said, for the purpose of securing stock to take to Pittsburg, 
where his parents lived; but had been so pleased with the country 
that he had settled at Nacogdoches with the consent of the com- 
mandant at that point. He had been living in that pueblo since 
1793, having been appointed Indian agent by Commandant Gen- 
eral Felipe de Neve. Of the seven other Irishmen listed, Santiago 
Conilt, who had entered Texas in 1786, may be named as the 
pioneer. The English were represented in a much smaller pro- 
portion than the Americans or the Irish. Nevertheless, they had 
entered Texas quite early, for Crisostomo Yucante, a native of 
Canada, had preceded Conilt to Texas by a few years, having 
located in 1783. Of the nine Frenchmen named as early settlers, 
Juan Sarnac, a native of Rochelle, and Guillermo Bebe, a native 
of Louisiana, had lived at Nacogdoches since 1788. Among other 
Frenchmen located at Nacogdoches and who had been born in 


Louisiana, several claimed a residence of twenty years.** 


practically how many there were in the whole of Texas, since, at that time, 
not many had passed the threshold of the forbidden territory. However, 
Lorenzo Reveque and Pedro Longeville may possibly have also lived at 
Bexar at this time. Salcedo to the Governor of Texas, April 14, 1809. 
Cf. List for December, 1799. 


“Padron que manifiesta los Extrangeros, January 1, 1804; Hapediente 
q { J 3 
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Thus the settlement of foreigners at Nacogdoches had begun as 
early as 1778 with the entry of two Frenchmen—one from France, 
the other from Louisiana. Within the next few years, several 
other persons of French extraction had joined the pioneers. In 
1783, the English had begun to send representatives to the region, 
while three years later the Irish had appeared upon the scene. By 
1789, the American movement towards Texas had commenced; 
and by 1801, the stream of immigration, deriving strength from 
all these sources, had attained respectable proportions. Some of 
these settlers had come from Louisiana, some from Canada, some 
from the Atlantic seaboard, and others from far-away Europe. 
Although the majority were listed as farmers and laborers, many 
were engaged in trade as a means of earning a livelihood. Nat- 
urally, the traders made up a shifting population, and, hence, dis- 
crepancies in various census reports are not to be wondered at.** 

It is hard to reconcile the presence of this large number of for- 
eigners with the exclusive policy of the Spanish government just 
outlined, unless it be remembered that many of these who had 
been permitted to enter Texas were considered worthy of confi- 
dence because, like Barr and Davenport, they had previously lived 
in Louisiana, and had there taken the oath of allegiance. How- 
ever, Guadiana was accused of having freely permitted the entry 
of many foreigners against the strict orders of the commandant 
general.*® Although on January 3, 1799, he promised to obey 
orders in future, his conduct was not satisfactory to his superiors. 
So, when selecting his successor, they decided to change the com- 
mandant at this place every five or six months to prevent him from 
forming any secret entangling alliances with the people of the 
United States.*° To the new commandant they repeated former 
orders, and, likewise, gave new instructions that communication 


Sobre Extrangeros, May 8, 1810. Affidavit of Barr, June 16, 1809; and 
affidavit of Davenport, June 16, 1810. 

*Padron de Nacogdoches, December 31, 1798. For instance, Juan Roy 
[Rée], a German, who was reported in 1828 to have resided in Texas for 
about thirty years, does not appear on any of the lists of early settlers 
at Nacogdoches. 

®*De Nava to the Governor of Texas, March 20, 1798, and Elguezabal 
to the General Commanding the Eastern Provinces, November 30, 1800, in 
translation of Historical Documents in the Archives of Bexar County, Ist 
Series, Part IV, Adventures and Private Expeditions into Texas, No. 1, 
Document 8, Nacogdoches Archives. 

“De Nava to the Governor of Texas, May 14, 1799. 
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across the border must be restricted to gathering information of 
the activities of the enemy.*t But owing possibly to ill health, 
De Nava was unable to enforce these instructions. However, in 
the summer of 1800, Nemecio Salcedo, the most exclusive of ex- 
clusives, who was in office for a number of years, and who was to 
have a decisive influence on the colonization policy of Texas, was 
assigned to duty in the interior provinces for the especial purpose 
of guarding against an English attack.** Naturally he made every 
effort to keep out all other intruders as well. The fact that two 
foreigners, Martin Doyle and a certain Aroberson, who had been 
staying at Nacogdoches, were ordered out of the province, in June, 
1803, probably indicates that (for at least a short time,** he 
was able to secure obedience to his orders. However, at this junc- 
ture the unexpected retrocession of Louisiana to France compelled 
him to modify his exclusive policy sufficiently to permit the trans- 
fer to Spanish soil of all vassals of Louisiana who were displeased 
with the change of sovereignty. The history of the transfer of a 
number of these colonists to Texas will later be traced ; for in spite 
of the fact that the Spanish authorities constantly felt afraid of 


the Americans as a nation, they allowed their strong desire to settle 
Texas to outweigh their first sober judgment. Indeed, they evi- 
dently half persuaded themselves that such Americans as desired 
to settle in Spanish territory were untrue to the government of 
the United States and would thus be effective guardians against 
the advance of the great body of Americans. 


“Muiioz to Moral, June 22, 1799. 

“Cédula, August 26, 1800. However, he did not assume office until the 
end of 1802. N. Salcedo to the Governor of Texas, November 4, 1802. 

“(Elguezibal) to the Commandant-General, June 22, 1803, Draft No. 80, 
in Quaderno Borrador, December 8, 1802-June 30, 1803. 
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THE BRYAN-HAYES CORRESPONDENCE 
I 


Guy Morrison Bryan was born at Herculaneum, below St. Louis 
on the Mississippi, in Missouri, January 12, 1821. He spent most 
of his time until ten years old at Potosi, where he attended his 
first school. In the spring of 1831, his step-father, James F. 
Perry, and mother departed for Texas. The family traveled in 
wagons, and Guy rode a mule the entire distance. They arrived 
at San Felipe in August. The family established its permanent 
residence at Peach Point. Guy attended the school taught by Mr. 
Pilgrim near Columbia; he boarded at the home of Josiah H. Bell. 
Early in March, 1836, Mr. Bell informed Guy that a courier had 
arrived from San Felipe with a despatch from Travis, calling for 
aid, that the courier and his horse were exhausted, and requested 
Guy to carry the despatch to Brazoria and Velasco. “I left with 
the letter, arriving at Brazoria after dinner. My arrival there 
with the open letter produced a great sensation. I was immedi- 
ately surrounded by a crowd. After a copy of the letter was taken, 
I proceeded on my way by Peach Point to Velasco. At Peach 
Point I got a fresh horse and arrived at Velasco at night. Cross- 
ing the river, I immediately reported to Captain Poe. . . . 
All the troops and people of the town assembled at Poe’s head- 
quarters to hear the news. . . . My reception there and at 
Brazoria made me feel like a hero.”* 

Austin and Joel Bryan, older brothers of Guy, were in Houston’s 
army. The advance of the Mexicans under Santa Anna caused 
all the families west of the Trinity to abandon their homes and 
move eastwardly. Mr. Perry accompanied his family to the east 
bank of the San Jacinto, and then left Guy in charge, while he 
with his negroes joined Colonel Morgan, who was fortifying Gal- 
veston. “We joined the throng of fleeing people. As far as the 


eye could see, extended backward and forward, was an indiscrim- 


inate mass of human beings, walking, riding, and every kind of 


*Autobiographical sketch. of Guy M. Bryan. MS. copy in University 
of Texas Library. For a biographical sketch of Colonel Guy M. Bryan, 
see THE QUARTERLY, V, 121-136. 
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vehicle. The prairie was covered with water, and the roads were 
exceedingly muddy.” 

On April 21, the Texans achieved the notable victory at San 
Jacinto. “On the east of the Trinity, in the big prairie between 
that river and the Neches, I heard from the multitude of the people 
behind us shouting. Looking back I saw a horseman moving rap- 
idly toward us. As he passed the people, they shouted. His 
nearer approach enabled me to distinguish what he said, which 
was “Ihe Texans have captured Santa Anna’s army.’ We all 
shouted also. Such a happy and joyous people have never been 
found anywhere.’”* 

“The people at once began returning home. I joined the army 
at San Jacinto. Mr. Perry rejoined his family at this point and 
returned with them to our home.” The Texas army followed the 
retreating Mexicans. Guy became sick with the measles, which 
threatened serious results. He was sent home, where he came near 
dying with pneumonia. 

On May 14, 1837, in company with his mother, his brother Aus- 
tin, and sister Eliza, he left the mouth of the Brazos in a brig for 
New Orleans. Thence they proceeded in a steamboat up the Mis- 
sissippi to Louisville. Several months were spent in visiting rela- 
tives and friends in Kentucky. Thence they proceeded to Ports- 
mouth, Ohio, where relatives of Mr. Perry resided. Accompanied 
by Austin, Guy proceeded to Gambier, where he entered Kenyon 
College in the fall of 1837. “I remained there for five years and 
graduated in 1842.” His warmest friend at college was Ruther- 
ford B. Hayes, classmate and fellow member of the Phi Zeta Club. 
Bryan was a member of the Nu Pi Kappa Literary Society, and 
Hayes of the Philomathesian. 

After his return home Bryan began the study of law, but his 
eyes gave him so much trouble that he had to abandon it, and de- 
vote his attention to the duties of an outdoor life, having to do 
with the management of his mother’s business. Bryan was a State 
Rights Democrat. When the war with Mexico began, he volun- 
teered as a private in a Brazoria company. At Point Isabel, his 


brother Stephen was about to die of the flux; to save his life 
Bryan carried him home. In 1847 he was elected to the legisla- 


"Thid. 
‘Thid. 
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ture; served three terms in the house, one in the senate, and one 
term in congress. He was a delegate to the national Democratic 
conventions of 1856 and 1860. At the outbreak of the Civil War 
he enrolled as a private in one of the Galveston companies; he 
rose to the rank of colonel by the end of the war. His service was 
mostly in the Trans-Mississippi Department. The war left him 
broken in health and heavily burdened financially. He served in 
the 14th (speaker), 16th, 20th and 21st legislatures. Colonel 
Bryan died at Austin, June 4, 1901. 





Rutherford Birchard Hayes was born at Delaware, central Ohio, 
October 4, 1822. He received his preparatory schooling in Mid- 
dleton, Connecticut, but in order that he might be nearer the home 
of his widowed mother, Kenyon College, at Gambier, was chosen 
for his advanced studies; he entered there in November, 1838. 

Kenyon College was the first missionary enterprise of the Epis- 
copal Church in the West. The first class was graduated in 1829. 


Situated on the college tract of four thousand acres, it dominated 
its environment. Plain living was the rule in those pioneer days. 
The large number of distinguished men educated there indicates 
the character of the material it had to work with and the quality 
of the training imparted. The attendance during the years 1837 
to 1842 ranged from 107 to 203. The situation was an ideal one 
for the creation of those attachments for life, such as the friend- 
ship between Guy M. Bryan and R. B. Hayes. 

After graduation at Kenyon, Hayes read law for ten months at 
Columbus; then attended the Law School of Harvard University 
from 1843 to 1845. In the spring of 1845 he began the practice 
of law at Fremont, and remained there until the outbreak of the 
war with Mexico. Kept out of the war by the condition of his 
health, he traveled. In company with his uncle, Sardis Birchard, 
he made a visit to his classmate Guy M. Bryan in Texas in De- 
cember, 1848. He spent several months visiting the different sec- 
tions of this State. Extracts from a journal kept at this time are 
published in his life by Charles R. Williams. 

In 1849 Hayes opened a law office in Cincinnati, and soon en- 
joyed a good practice. Originally a Whig, he joined the Repub- 
licans and took an active part in the presidential campaigns of 
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1856 and 1860, but the only office held by him before the Civil 
War was that of city solicitor. In June, 1861, he was appointed 
major of the 23rd O. V. I., and by successive stages attained the 
rank of brevet major general in 1865. Most of his service was in 
western Virginia and West Virginia. He was a member of the 
39th and 40th congresses (1865-1867) ; served three terms as gov- 
ernor of Ohio, 1868-1872, 1876-1877. He was President of the 
United States from 1877 to 1881. He died at Fremont, January 
17, 1893. 





Soon after the publication of Williams’ Life of Hayes, the 
editor’s attention was called to the excerpts from Hayes’ journal 
of his visit to Texas in 1848-49 published in this work. Corre- 
spondence with the secretary of the Ohio Archaeological and His- 
torical Society yielded the information that plans had been ma- 
tured for the publication of the journal complete, but that there 
was a large number of letters from Colonel Guy M. Bryan in the 
Hayes Memorial Library. Permission to copy these letters was 
cheerfully granted by Colonel Webb C. Hayes, son of President 
R. B. Hayes. The expense of copying was paid out of the Little- 
field Fund for Southern History. 

The Bryan letters proved so interesting that inquiry was made 
concerning the whereabouts of the letters from Hayes. They are 
in the possession of Mrs. E. L. Perry, daughter of Colonel Bryan, 
and she has generously furnished the copy from which they are 
now printed. Additional interest attaches to the Hayes letters 
from the fact that none of his biographers had access to them. 
Mr. Williams thought they were destroyed in the Galveston storm 
of 1900. 

The correspondence covers a period of fifty years, 1843-1892. 
It is as varied in its contents as the careers of the authors. A good 
many letters are missing from the series. A few, those from 
Hayes written before 1850, were burned along with others when 
Colonel Bryan decided to reduce the bulk of the papers in his 
possession. A few of the Bryan letters have been omitted. In a 
few instances letters have been published only in part. The cor- 
respondence, however, is most complete and reaches its greatest 
importance during the campaign for the presidency in 1876 and 
Hayes’ administration, 1877-1881. “Shortly after President 
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Hayes’s inauguration [says Colonel Bryan] he wrote me to come 
to Washington that I could ‘help him,’ which I did and was his 
during the settle- 





guest at the White House for over three weeks 
ment of the Louisisana and South Carolina Legislative difficulties. 
When I left he told me I had been of great service to him and 
that much of his kindly feeling toward the South was due to me.” 
Testimony to the same effect is borne by President Hayes’s most 
recent biographer, Mr. Williams; he writes: 


Of all Hayes’s friendships that of longest duration was the one 
formed in college days with his classmate, Guy M. Bryan, of Texas. 
It was an instance of the strong attraction of opposites. Mr. Hayes 
was a typical Northerner; Mr. Bryan, a typical Southron. Each 
was intensely loyal to the traditions of his section. But each al- 
ways strove to understand the other’s point of view and not to 
allow his judgment to be swayed by mere prejudice. Constant 
correspondence was kept up between the two throughout their lives, 
except during the period of the war, when they were fighting for 
their convictions on opposite sides.’ Soon after the dawn of peace 
they found each other again and renewed their interchange of 
views. Mr. Bryan, who was a Democratic leader in his State, let 
the Texans know through the press his high estimate of Mr. 
Hayes’s character and principles when he was nominated for the 
Presidency; he thought, indeed, it would not be a bad idea for 
the Democrats to second the nomination—he had such confidence 
in the patriotic purposes and especially the good intentions of his 
friend toward the South. It is very probable that Mr. Bryan’s 
letters, which were full and diffusive, discussing all phases of the 
Southern question, the condition of the two races and their mutual 
relations, were among the influences that determined Mr. Hayes’s 
attitude of mind toward all things Southern.® 


‘Ibid. 

5At Camp Green Meadows, West Virginia, July 18, 1862, Colonel Hays 
wrote in his diary: “After drill a fine concert of the glee club of Com- 
pany A. As they sang ‘That Good Old Word Good-bye’ I thought of 
the pleasant circle that used to sing it on Gulf Prairie, Brazoria Coast 
[County], Texas. And now so broken. And my classmate and friend, 
Guy M. Bryan—where is he? In the Rebel army! As honorable and 
true as ever, but a Rebel! What strange and sad things this war pro- 
duces! But he is true and patriotic wherever he is. Success to him 
personally!” 
‘Williams, The Life of Rutherford Birchard Hayes, 423. 
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The Bryan-Hayes Correspondence 
BRYAN TO HAYES 


Peach Point near Brazoria, Texas 
January 21st 1843 
My Dear & truly beloved friend 

When e’re the mind reverts to my College days (& that is oft— 
most often) you stand the first- the prominent one in the minds 
eye. Rud, there is nought in this wide world I would not give 
once more to see & converse with thee & thine. You are to me 
the chosen one of all my friends & I shall ever cherish you as such 
in the most sacred chambers of my heart. There are two other 
cells (of the heart) “garnished & kept clean” for Albert & Nichols, 
but yours is number (1) one & such shall ever be. 

I have thought it a little strange that I have not recd a line 
from you since we parted at Dayton, but I presume you have writ- 
ten & from some cause I have not yet recd your letters or you may 
not have written at all. Be that as it may my confidence in you 
is not altered a jot, for I know you are no “sunshiny friend,” but 
true as steel,—the embodiment of noble constant friendship & 
of every manly virtue. I wrote you twice since I have returned 
& once on the Mississippi & once on the Ohio rivers. 

I am much pleased, yea delighted with my country as — as 
fertility, climate, products, beauty, &c is concerned. It is one of 
the finest countries in the world. It is now the 21st of Jan & 
every thing betokens spring, the ploughs running, seeds planting, 
hens cackling, geese screaming, trees budding, all things vegetat- 
ing. I sometimes feel as if I were in an enchanted land, so strange 
& unusual does everything appear around me. We have not had 
during the whole of this winter a single day that you would call 
cold in the north. Neither is the weather warm, but of delightful 
medium. The only objection I have to find with the winters here, 
is that the temperature is sometimes too variable in consequence 
of the wind chopping around to the north producing what is here 
called “northers,” during the prevalence of which we have our 
cold weather, which does not last for more than a day or two at a 
time. The lands on the rivers are remarkably fertile & well tim- 
bered ; the timber extends from a mile and one-half to twenty miles 
in width, sometimes much wider where the timber of several streams 
intersect or unite. The forest in many portions of the country is 
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perpetually green, abounding in evergreens of every description & 

variety,—such as the live-oak (“the giant of the woods”), the wild 
peach, the holly, the yupon, &c, all of which abound in & around 
my father’s plantation. In the first letter I wrote you on my re- 
turn I described our plantation &c especially the yard which I 
dignified by saying it was worthy of her, the lover of flowers & 
plants. It has been perfectly green throughout the whole of the 
winter. It is pleasant to a sore-eyed man to wander in the dead 
of winter through walks embowered with roses & fragrant shrubs 
of every kind & colour, to meet at every turn the orange the vine 
the fig & pomegranate, all of which abound in my mother’s yard, 
the products of our genial clime & mother’s guardian care. So 
much for our climate & products. “Our neighborhood” for intel- 
ligence & worth is equal to that of the same number in any coun- 
try. I have found as much good judgment, real worth & intelli- 
gence in Texas, as I ever met with in the U S & we have as much 
refinement & intelligence among the fair sex of our country as you 
will find anywhere. True it is not so general as in some parts 
of the U S, but we have our circles of beauty & accomplishment 4 
& intellect that will vie or bear comparison with the proudest & 
best of your land. I intend visiting Matagorda in a few days. 
I have been told that the society there is the best in the country 
Gen. Somerville’ resides there. We expect him down from the 
capitol in a few days & I will accompany him over home. When 
I return I will let you know something of my jaunt. 

You will learn before you receive this letter that part of the 
small band of Texians that crossed the Rio Grande-under Gen. 
Somerville have been captured by the Mexicans. No doubt you 
will be somewhat interested in hearing a correct account of said 
capture. My brother Austin who was 1st Lieu of the Brazoria 
company & one other of our family Mr. Hammiken of whom you 
have often heard me speak, who was Interpreter & Secretary to 
Gen. Somerville, have returned & stated the following to me.® 
The whole number of citizens that turned out to meet the Mexi- 
cans at San Antonio were about 1200. When Somerville took com- 
mand he said if he could get enough to follow him he would march 


"Alexander Somervell; thus throughout this letter. 


*A fuller account of General Somervell’s expedition to the Rio Grande 
is printed in THE QUARTERLY, XXIII, 112-140. 
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across the Rio Grande & chastise the enemy in their strongholds. 
All but seven hundred (700) returned. With this force Somerville 
marched to the Rio Grande & captured the town of Laredo. Here 
some of the troops manifested the greatest insubordination & com- 
mercial plundering, taking whatever they could lay their hands 
upon, contrary to an express command of the Gen. Somerville 
ordered all the plunder to be surrendered, a great deal of which 
was given up, the Gen. then gave it to the Mayor of the town & 
ordered it to be returned to the proper owners, stating at the same 
time that the plundering was contrary to his express wish & orders. 
From this place two hundred men returned, leaving only 500 with 
Somerville. The Gen. paraded the troops & told them he would 
no longer command them unless they pledged themselves to be 
subordinate & refrain from pillage, to which the army agreed & 
individually signed a written pledge to obey their officers & re- 
frain from plunder. This was the only course Somerville could 
take. He could not enforce his orders. The army crossed the 
Rio Grande five days after sixty miles below Laredo at the town 
of Guerrero which they captured. Somerville would not march 
into the town as the Mexican troops had evacuated it but camped 
two miles beyond. Here a requisition was made upon the town 
for provisions, which was filled. The Mexican troops having fled 
& perceiving that his own men were more disorderly than ever & 
that it was impossible to enforce obedience & that to remain in 
an enemy’s country in that situation was dangerous in the extreme, 
he issued his orders for the army to take up their line of march 
homewards; two hundred obeyed the command, three hundred 
mutinied & remained. Somerville with the two hundred returned. 
Those that remained elected Wm. Fisher Col. & proceeded down 
the river to Mier (about the size of Guerrero & 30 miles below it). 
Fisher marched into town & made a requisition upon the town for 
provisions, which were to be left at a certain point upon the river. 
He recrossed the river & remained on the east bank two days, on 
the 2nd day he marched to the point designated for the provisions. 
He there recd word from the town that if he wanted provisions 
he must fight for them. Fisher crossed the river with 220, at- 
tacked the town & penetrated into it & took possession of the houses 
where he continued the fight during part of the night & half the 
next day, when the Mexicans sent a white flag, several Mexican 
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officers accompanying it who could speak English who told the 
Texians they need not fight that their force was large & that they 
would receive in a very short time 1000 more. The men were scat- 
tered through the town 8 or 10 in a house. Some of them were 
boys & others never before had tried Mexican clemency. They 
were prevailed on to surrender in small squads until they were 
too weak to make a fight. Poor fellows they will pay dear for 
their folly for if they had obeyed Fisher they could have cut their 
way out to a thicket which surrounds the town & the old devil 
himself could not have got them out. Fisher wished to do this 
but there was no subordination & it could not be effected, indeed 
one of the captains swore he would not. The Mexican force was 
1500 men. The Texians killed upwards of 200 of the enemy. 
Their loss was 4 killed & 15 or 20 wounded, it is thought that the 
Mexicans were whipt when they sent in their flag & that the am- 
munition of many of the Texians had failed 53 were detailed 
as camp guard on this side of the river, all of whom escaped. The 
above information with reference to Fisher was obtained by my 
brother Austin from a couple of the guard who escaped & joined 
Somerville on his return from the Rio Grande (with his two hun- 
dred men, one of whom was my brother) & also from two who 
escaped from the town of Mier after the surrender. 16 of the 
Brazoria company were taken prisoners; with the exception of 
three they were all transient persons. All those who had an in- 
terest in the country returned with Somerville. Brother says about 
three-fourths of those who went on were expressly for plunder, 
that they were men who had no interest in the country, who had 
nothing & wished to make something by the expedition. In con- 
sequence they would obey no one, not even after they had selected 
Fisher one of their own choice. This expedition to Rio Grande 
will be of advantage to the country for the war hereafter will be 
carried on there. Our prospects politically are rather gloomy not 
that we fear Mexico, but the times are so hard & people so poor 
that our government has no means to do anything. I shall visit 
the U S in the summer or fall. I have done nothing in way of 
study since I have returned on account of my eyes which are now 
very sore & I fear will long trouble me. If they do not get well 
ere long I shall turn my face to your country and seek medical aid. 
Stephen’s health is not good at present owing to over exercise. 
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He has killed since his return two leopard cats, one panther, & 
one deer. 

Your name & character through me are well known to all my 
family & would be pleased to see you in Texas. Where is Al? 
I will write him soon. Love to all friends. Pay your postage to 
N. Orleans & direct to the care of Archibald Austin & I will get 
your letter. White soon. Love to all. I will send in the spring 
by Stephen some seeds, roots & to Lizzie & your sister. 

Tell Fitch Matthews I saw not long since a gentleman who knew 
his uncle Will. Says he is a physician, is a highly respectable man 
very much liked by his neighbors, has given up preaching on ac- 
count of his lungs, thinks he will not live a great while, iost his 
eldest daughter a short time since. 

Give my very best regards to Miss Julia & tell her I am coming 
back to Columbus before many years. Tell Douglass Case he is 
one in a thousand & I will write him before a great while. Present 
my regards to your mother, sister & Mr. Platt. I remain 

Your devoted friend 
Guy M Bryan 
Rutherford B. Hayes 
Columbus, Ohio 
Care of Wm. A. Platt. 


BRYAN TO HAYS 
Peach Point 
December 21st 1843 

My Dear Rud 
On the arrival of your letter of the 21st of Sept. I was absent 
paying a visit to Gen. Somerville at Pass Cavallo; which must 
account for my long delay in answering your most welcome letter. 
Indeed my dear friend a richer & more delightful feeling I have 
seldom experienced from any source, than that caused by your 
affectionate letter, for this was the first letter I had received from 
you since last May. You may well say dear Rud that our friend- 
ship “has not been affected by time or place,” & “that age & ex- 
perience” whatever change they produce in character & feeling 
will still leave ws all that is valuable & worth preserving in our 
friendship,—having its foundation in purity of principle & good- 
ness of heart—never to perish, while the pulse continues to beat, 
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unless good morals are shipwrecked in the struggle of life; the 
last cannot, must not be. Many friendships I have formed in 
life; many who are & ever will be dear to my heart, who are so 
linked with the past, that memory must refuse to perform its 
office & the heart still its pulsations forever, ere they be forgot or 
cease to be beloved—but among these you are not included. No! 
you stand in the chambers of the heart, above, beyond them all— 
but I cannot give the place you hold in my affections—the occa- 
sion is too severe for expression, my pen rests mute upon the 
paper. Concentrating in yourself all that is respectable in char- 
acter, estimable in morals, & admirable in mind, upon you, you 
have drawn the focus of my “friendship policy” & woven a Gordian- 
knot within my heart, that nought but death will ever sever. But 
you know this, don’t you Rud? You know that my attachments 
are strong & that you are the first in my affections, & best beloved 
of all my friends. ; 

I wish to leave Texas in May. I shall visit Arkansas & Vir- 
ginia on business first & thence for love & friendship in Ohio. 

I confidently expect two months since to make the above trip, 
but we have had for the last two months the most unprecedented 
rains. The whole country has been under water. The Brazos 
River has again overflowed its banks. The crops which were most 
promising have been cut off one fourth. My father who had a 
most promising crop will not make more than 60 bales of cotton. 
Our lands which cost three thousand dollars annual tax, bring us 
in scarce a farthing. We are thus dependent upon our cotton 
crop for our active means, & that having failed for this year, I 
fear we will be unable to pay expenses. I however hope to obtain 
of a large cotton planter, who has made a tolerable crop, & owes 
us 15 or 16000$ & is an honest man a sufficient sum to answer 
my purposes & enable me to go to the U 8S. I will be willing to 
discount his note most liberally & I trust will succeed in getting 
money enough to see you in Ohio next spring. 

My eyes continue bad. I fear that I will contrary to my most 
cherished inclination be compelled to give up the law & turn 
planter. What do you think of this? You say you will visit 
Texas before you settle down. Do my dear friend & if you are not 
pleased I give you permission to go back. My family all know 
you well already & speak of you to me as if you had been an old 
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acquaintance. Come & you will find the “latch string” ever out, 
always hanging out for you & yours. I thank you truly for your 
letters to Stephen. He wrote me about them. My parents re- 
turn you their thanks for your kind & brotherly consideration for 
his interests. 

Now Rud I want to write something upon a subject which I 
feared to touch upon before, for I have so much to say I knew I 
would write upon nothing else. 

The Annexation of Texas now engrosses the attention of the 
U S as well as that of other people. The question is looked upon 
as being one of the most important that has ever agitated the 
minds of Americans. I conceive it my dear friend to be the 
most important subject ever arisen since the Declaration of Amer- 
ican Independence. Texas from her situation must be a source 
of good or evil to the U S. It depends upon the U S which to 
make her. Mexico can never conquer Texas. Of that fact the 
Texians themselves are perfectly satisfied. Texas is tired of war. 
The western portion of the country is poverty stricken—made so 
by our enemy. The crops of the country have nearly failed for 
three years in succession. Upon the crops the people depended 
entirely for support, for the Texian people are emphatically an 
agricultural people. Lands will bring nothing. Immigration has 
almost stopped. There is no money being made in the country & 
none brought in. This state of things has been in existence for 
near three years. The people are distressed & disheartened. They 
are aware that peace, permanent peace, will restore prosperity. 
Texas looks first to the U S for it. She is the native country of 
four-fifths of her inhabitants. She feels for her mother (U S) 
gratitude & affection. She asks her mother to receive her. Will 
that mother reject? If so woe be to her. Necessity knows no law. 
Into the arms of England Texas must go, either as a province, 
or a tributary nation. This I fear Rud is the truth. The people 
of Texas want a respite from their toils. Back to Mexico they 
will never go; that hatred consequence of injuries received & in- 
flicted during a long war by both parties,—that contempt & dis- 
gust which wilful ignorance, bigotry & imbecility never fail to 
produce forbid forever under any circumstances Texas again be- 
coming a portion of Mexico. In our present condition we cannot 
remain. There are but two alternatives left us. First be received 
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into the US. This we prefer. This is the one voice of the people 
of Texas. Or go to England as a province, or retain our national- 
ity under British influence. If the first is rejected, one of the 
two latter will be accepted, must be the case. In either of the 
two cases the U S must suffer & ultimately may be ruined. 

What objection is made to annexation? Slavery? Three-fourths 
of Texas will admit of free labor, one-half require it, leaving only 
a small strip of country on the coast for slave-holding. The whole 
of the west is peculiarly adapted to white labor & in time will be 
a great manufacturing & milling country. The whole north is 
destined for free labor. Again the admission of Texas would make 
Maryland, Ky & Va free states (the importation of slaves from 
any other country but the U S is declared piracy by the Con[stitu- 
tion| of Texas) for slaves in these states are expense & the owners 
would be glad to move them to the coast-country of Texas. Your 
free states then would be increased in number & British influence 
not felt. Beware of foreign influence said Washington. By the 
rejection of Texas you bring this influence to your very doors— 
by annexing Texas you guard against it. If Texas does not be- 
come a province of England she will be brought under her influ- 
ence in this way. Already I have understood propositions have 
been made to England to admit her manufactures free of duty 
into our ports & she will admit Texas staples free into English 
ports. If the direct tax could be paid our Congress would now 
abolish tariff. If we are not annexed, this abolition will take 
place, for the advance of cotton would enable us to pay our direct 
tax. What will be the consequence to the U S? Texas will be- 
come the depot of English goods for America—a thousand miles 
of frontier you cannot guard, the south will be deluged with goods 
smuggled from Texas at a lower price than the North can afford 
to sell them. Texas in European marts will undersell the southern 
staple. Texas has no vessels. England will be the carrier for 
her. Texas affords the finest timber in the world (live oak) for 
ships. This England will possess. The commerce of England to 
the U S, Texas & Mexico will require protection. This will give 
her command of the Gulf. Is this compatible with the interests 
of the U S? If Texas is annexed, the North will have our raw 
materials of cotton & silks, also sugar & naval material which she 
can manufacture & use for her & our benefit. A rich soil & agri- 
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culture unfit men for the sea. The pride & enterprise of New 
Englanders make them a commercial people. Texas will afford 
the cargoes. N. England the vessels. Five hundred miles of sea 
coast on the Gulf falls into your hands. You then have the 
entire command of the Gulf. Let the opportunity slip, & the tri- 
dent of this important sea passes into the hands of England. Now, 
there is a few miles, a little stream of three hundred yards in 
width, & an imaginary line forming the southwestern boundary 
of the U S. Admit Texas & you have a boundary formed by 
Nature—a desert of a hundred miles in width running parallel 
with the Rio del Norte till both are lost in the lofty peaks of the 
Cordilleras, at which Hannibal would shudder & Bonapart grow 
faint in crossing. 

Mother has just told me to say to you that she will be most 
happy to see you in Texas at her house when you have completed 
your studies. Remember me affectionately to Hedges & Buck- 
ingham. G M B. 

Dear Rud_ I have written hastily & with little method. I trust 
however you will be enabled to make out my meaning. I write 
not “for effect.” To you I always speak my mind, & the opinions 
expressed on annexation I really entertain. Will you come over 
to my side & use your pen & voice for our native land & my adopted 
country. 

Yours as ever 
Guy 
Rutherford B. Hayes Esqr 
Student at Law Harvard University 
Cambridge, Massachusetts. 


BRYAN TO HAYS 


Little Rock Ark May 31st 1844 

My Dear Rud 

Don’t you owe me a letter? I think you do. It is time to 
pay up. But where will it reach me if you should write, that is 
a question hard for me to answer just at this time. But if you 
will write me as soon as you get this, and direct to Wytheville, 
Wythe Co., Virginia, I think I will get your letter. 

Has not my prophecy in reference to Annexation been verified ? 
Is it not riding over all other questions? Wherever I have been 
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the people are strong for immediate annexation; N. Orleans and 
La. is strong for it, so is Arkansas. I speak of these states be- 
cause I have been in both of them. If the U 8 does not annex 
Texas soon, it will be lost to her forever, or if she ever gets it, 
it will be by conquest. Why? European population is increasing 
so rapidly, that within 18 months or two years, they will rule at 
the ballot box; the Constitution requires but 6 months residence 
for citizenship. Again Texas will form strict treaties with Eng- 
land, if we are not annexed. There is no choice, our necessities 
demand a change, & connection with England will fill our purses 
sooner than annexation, if we are not annexed & that right soon. 
I go with the people of Texas for Treaties of the strictest alliance 
with England. We are tired of poverty in Texas, & a change we 
will have. 

Well, Rud, I am in the land of Stars & Stripes once more, and 
would that I could say it is my own, the land of my citizenship. 
I am detained here on business. How long I shall remain in this 
state I cannot now tell. I hope to leave for Va. next week, but 
I am fearful I cannot within that term get my business in such 
a train as to leave it with my agents. I go hence for Va. I will 
be detained six days or less time in Wythe Co. where I have a suit 
now pending and from thence to Richmond & Washington City. 
I may be detained in Va. in and around Richmond five or six 
weeks. I want to get on to Kenyon College before I return, and 
if I am not detained in Va. too long (for I must leave for Texas 
in Oct.) I shall visit my old & true friends at Kenyon and in 
the State of Ohio. I am truly anxious to see you Rud my old 
friend, and cannot we meet somewhere before I leave for my dis- 
tant home? .. . 

I would like to reach Washington before Congress adjourns, for 
I hope the Texas question will be brought up on the return of 
the special commission sent to Mexico by Tyler. If I should go 
there I will inform you beforehand and will you meet me in the 
capitol of your nation? Rud, I am most anxious to see you and 
if you can possibly leave your studies will you not meet me, either 
in Washington or elsewhere before I return? When do you return 
to Ohio? Where will you settle? You must make me a visit to ’ 
Texas before you settle down. If your studies are completed when 
I return, will you not return with me? Your Uncle Birchard 
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can then also make his promised visit to Texas and spend the fall 
and winter. Write to him on the subject and get his opinion. I 
hope you will both conclude to go with me. 

Arkansas, Red, White & Miss. rivers are all of them over their 
banks, ruining crops, plantations and drowning cattle, &c. 

In haste, your friend ever 

Guy M Bryan 
Rutherford B Hayes Esq 
Student at Law Harvard College 
Massachusetts 


BRYAN TO HAYS 


Wytheville Va July 1st 1844 

Dear Rud 

Your most warlike, threatening & anti Texas letter you have 
ever written or I read came to hand yesterday, (or rather I came 
to hand, for it has been awaiting me some days). In it I do not 
recognize the friend of my heart, the companion of my school days 
and why? because he has turned Bully. Ye winds blow it and 
hills echo it, that Hayes, Rud Hayes, the plain strait forward 
Hayes has forgot the old paths and in the plenitude of legal suc- 
cess (for I understand he is reputed “to be the smartest young 
man in the Jaw school”) and in the culmination of his genius, has 
become a threatener, a bully. Listen to what he says, “If you treat 
with her (England) on fair terms, conclude a treaty not unfairly 
prejudicial to our rights, why God bless the little Republic. I 
hope she will do it. But, if on the other hand the arrangement 
with England is hostile to our interests and rights, why we shall 
show you the difference between fighting Mexicans and fighting 
Yankees, and if Britain interferes, with the help of France, I think 
we would send the lion limping back to his haunts and as for ‘the 
lone Star’ it will either veil its face or in future only ‘ray out 
darkness.’”? How constant you Whigs are. You say in the first 
place annexation now would violate your faith to Mexico, “would 
be an act of injustice to Mexico.” Grant that it would be to 
Mexico all that you say it would, where does it bring you? To 
this, that you compel Texas to remain a Nation, and yet you will 
not permit her to make her own laws. Consistency is a jewel. 
Texas is too weak to sustain an independent government. There 
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is no nation that she can contend with except one, and that one 
is Mexico. She would live but at the mercy of other nations. 
Consequently she would make such an alliance with England as 
her own prosperity would require, not that of the U. 8., and things 
are so constituted that that which would prosper Texas would ruin 
the planters of the U S. The necessities of Texas compel her to 
ally herself with England, and if you reject us the time will come 
when you will give millions to get us. You speak of disunion &c. 
I hope the U S will forever remain united. The North will never 
draw off, if there is a separation it will result from the withdrawal 
of the South. The North would be too great a sufferer by sep- 
aration ever to really withdraw, however much she may talk about it. 
Withdraw! and what would become of N. England? Your vessels 
would rot in the harbours. Your manufactories would cease their 
busy hum, and your store houses would become.vacant and closed. 
The South holds your destinies in her hands. The cause is given 
in the short sentence, You cannot make cotton. I state one of 
the smallest items of the benefit the North receives from the South, 
when I say that N. England alone last year reaped from carrying 
in her bottoms Southern cotton to Europe $14,000,000. I do not 
notice the five hundred thousand bales consumed by N. England, 
the market the South affords for her manufactures, &c, &c, and 
will not annexation increase these benefits and strengthen Union? 
Most certainly! Talk not of disunion. No true American will 
entertain the idea. Sever the Union! How will you part the past 
and divide the present recollections and interests? Not a spear 
of grass or stalk of cane or boll of cotton that grows in the South, 
but that the North has an equal interest in them with the South. 
Not a vessel of the North that spreads her canvas to the winds 
but has felt the touch or borne the burden of the bale or the hogs- 
head of the South. Not a Southerner but has trampled under 
foot, sported on his back, encased his head in, or carried in his 
belly the manufactures of the North. The North and the South 
are one they were coeval in birth and let them be coexistent in 
time. But Texas is part and parcel of the South and she claims 
with justice, too, to be admitted into the Union. You must take 
us, you can’t do without us. While you consult the interest of the 
North don’t forget that of the South, but I maintain that an- 
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nexation is of more benefit to the North than the South and when 
we meet I will prove it to you. 

I am sorry that Trow’s eyes are still weak. I can feel for him, 
for weak eyes have blighted my prospect and clouded the horizon 
of my future. Oh, how I would delight to grasp the hand of old 
Trow.® I will write you from Richmond, and let me know what 
time you will be in N. York and direct to Washington and I may 
meet you in N. York. Give me your address. Write immediately 
on receipt of this. At any rate we will meet in Ohio and won’t 
we have glorious times? Love to Trow. 

Yours as ever 
Guy 
Rutherford B Hayes 
Student at Law Harvard University 
Massachusetts 


BRYAN TO HAYS 
Peach Point Nov 18th, *47 
My dear friend 


Your welcome letter of 





was received not long since, but 
owing to press of business I have been unable to write you as soon 
as my inclination prompted. I have been busy in canvassing the 
county of Brazoria. I have been elected to the Legislature for 
two years. I had no idea of running till two weeks previous to 
the election, was then overpersuaded by friends and consented to 
stand a poll for the Lower House; two members were to be chosen 
and I had the satisfaction of leading the van. Had I come out 
sooner I would have polled a much larger vote, for many of my 
warm friends who electioneered for me, voted against me on ac- 
count of being pledged to the others before I came out. I am sat- 
isfied with the result, for considering the lateness of the hour in 
which I came out and my inability to canvass the whole county, 
I did well. I was solicited frequently during the summer to be- 
come a candidate but always declined, on account of disinclination 
to embark in politics and a knowledge that I could not be at home 
but a short time during the canvass. We had on the same day an 
election for Gov., Lieu. Gov., & Senator. These did not elicit the 
interest that the election for Reps. did. The latter excited great 
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interest among the friends of the respective candidates and elec- 
tioneering was carried on actively and warmly, some fighting and 
a great deal of drinking. The principal charge brought against 
me was, “I was too aristocratic to treat and drink with common 
people.” I declared at the outset that I should not yield to the 
common practise of treating. I lost some votes by not doing so, 
but I have the approbation of my own conscience and that of all 
the good men of the county and the satisfaction of knowing that 
I was elected without a departure from principles that governed 
me before I was a candidate. 

I do not know how you will like the plunge I have made in the 
muddy sea of politics. I will try and keep clear of the slime. 
I know it will require watchfulness to prevent it sticking. I shall 
keep duty my polar star and right as my guide. I enter under 
the banner “Do your duty and fear no man.” As long as I march 
under that banner, a clear conscience will prepare me for any 
consequences. I am better fitted for the world (from a better 
knowledge of it) than when we last met. I am not so sensitive 
and more tolerant. Whether I shall remain long in politics de- 
pends upon the experience of the first session and the sovereigns. 

I hope, most fondly I hope that you will come out this winter. 
You will be greeted here (by those who have never seen you) as 
an old and long valued friend. My family all of them know you, 
and when you come and tell them you are //ayes, you pronounce 
a spell word that will bring from each their heart in their hand 
when they bid you welcome. Stephen may be at home when you 
arrive. If not, just tell who you are and that is sufficient. I 
will be at Austin, but stay as long as you like with the family 
and then hasten my dear friend to the arms of one who loves you 
as a brother and who anxiously awaits your coming at Austin. 
Mother says she recollects you in Ohio when she visited me in 740. 
She is anxious to see the friends of her son Guy. You will see a 
beautiful country about Austin, much in a state of nature, but 
most beautiful to your eye from that fact. We live about 8 miles 
from Velasco (the mouth of the Brazos). You will come to Gal- 
veston from N. Orleans, and there take the stage for Velasco. In- 
quire for Jas. F. Perry’s plantation. Anybody can tell you in 
Galveston. If you prefer coming direct to me at Austin, you can 
go to Houston from Galveston and from thence come in stage to 
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Austin. I would advise you first however to go to the plantation 
on the Brazos. The yellow fever has raged with some violence in 
Galveston this summer and has not yet left off his ravages. The 
deaths have been mostly confined to the German emigrants and 
> Cold weather will put to flight Yellow Jack 
and by the time you get there, he will have given both Orleans and 
Galveston a respite. You must not disappoint me dear Rud. I 
have set my heart upon your coming and come you must. You 
can leave now and if you postpone you may never come. It is 
worth a trip to Texas to see it, to say nothing of myself. I set 
you down as coming. I shall leave for Austin on the 1st of De- 
cember. The Legislature meets on the 13th. We will have up 
some interesting questions by the time you get here, the public 
debt and public domain. I wish you would send me by mail (as 
soon as you can) all the information you can get relative to peni- 
tentiaries. The question of erecting a penitentiary will come up 
this session. I am most anxious for the immediate erection of 
one in our state, and wish to get all the information on the sub- 
ject that is in my reach, in order to be well fortified on this, my 
favorite measure of the session. You will much oblige me by 
prompt attention to this request. Direct to me at Austin. 

The family are all well. I expect Stephen will turn his atten- 
tion from this time forth to planting. My youngest brother Henry 
will be prepared to enter college in Sept. I want you to write me 
your opinion of the best college in the U S and of Cambridge and 
Yale in the event of your not coming. Very best regards to your 
Uncle, Mother, Sister and Mr. Platt and all friends. 


Yours ever 


to “new comers.’ 


Guy MB 
BRYAN TO HAYES 


Peach Point May 12th 1848 

My Dear Rud 

Did we not know each other so well and feel for each other so 
truly I would apologize for not answering your letter sooner. But 
that I need not do for my heart is the same as ever. The Legis- 
lature adjourned in a row on “the apportionment bill” on the 20th 
ultimo. I am better pleased that I expected with legislation, and 
may go back when my term (2 years) expires, provided the sover- 
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eigns will it. I made some capital during the session and a speech 
on a land bill that has given me some notoriety. I neither drank, 
member in the Legis- 


”> 


swore nor gambled and was the “littlest 
lature which also attracted some attention. I am in my estima- 
tion a man of very great consequence and am surprised I did not 
find it out before. I am not married and have no idea of getting 
married. How the report that I was married reached Ohio is 
more than I can divine. There are many young ladies in Texas 
worthy of any man, but I do not feel disposed to try “the happy 
state’ as yet. I may do so some of these days. I sometimes 
think I have got up sufficient steam, but on examination of my- 
self I find that I am mistaken and I only thought I was in love. 
A woman that I should be willing to call wife must be something 
more than very sensible she must be good. The union is hard to 
find. I like the sex, and believe I would make a good husband, 
but like religion I put it off. 

I will write you again in a few days a long letter. This is 
merely to keep you in humor with me, it is a herald of something 
better. I would have given five years of my life to have seen you 
last winter. Rud, the longer I stay away from you the more I 
like you. You must come and see me. 

What do you say to Revolution and Reform in the world? 

Yours ever 
Guy M Bryan 
Rutherford B Hayes Esq 
Lower Sandusky Ohio 


BRYAN TO HAYES 


Brazoria Oct. 13th ’48 


My Dear Rud 

I have just received your last letter & hasten to answer you 
briefly. I am now on my way to Austin (not to attend the Legis- 
lature. I do not expect there will be a session this winter) and 
shall be at home ingabout a month. I do then hope to remain 
there until you come. My dear friend I cannot express the pleas- 
ure I shall experience in meeting you again. I shall most anxious- 
ly await the arrival of yourself and Uncle. We will have some 
fine times together. Probably Geo. Jones will accompany you. 
I should be glad to see him.in our new country. I have given my 
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family to understand that you and your uncle will certainly be 
here in Dec. or Jan. Come you must. I wrote a few days since 
and directed to Columbus. I shall direct this to Sandusky. 
Yours ever 
Guy M Bryan 

PS. I have told the girls and especially Miss J--———— to set 
their cap for you. 

Rutherford B Hayes Esq 

Lower Sandusky Ohio 


BRYAN TO HAYES 


Gulf Prarie P. O. Peach Point 
May 13th, 749 

My Dear Rud 

Your welcome epistle found me here on today. I have just re- 
turned from an electioneering tour. James H. Bell is my oppo- 
nent in this county and Maj. Howard from Fort Bend Co. The 
latter was induced to come out in consequence of the hope that the 
division of the vote in this county between Bell and myself will 
enable him to run in by concentrating the vote of Fort Bend upon 
himself. This however he cannot do. The race will be a well 
contested and exciting one. I think my prospects are good. Bell 
has given me notice that he will publicly attack my vote on “the 
McKenney bill.” I am to meet him tomorrow, and fix a day to 
meet him in Richmond where he is to prefer his charges and | 
make my defense. During Court (last week) we were both called 
out and made speeches, also*the candidate for Lieut. Gov. My 
friends say I need not fear to meet him. I do not fear him on 
the stump. Shortly after you left, I called upon him to ascertain 
whether he would run. He said not,—said he had had some idea 
of doing so, but would not run against me, placed his declination 
upon the grounds of our friendly relations &. A week or 10 
days after he told me he wished to be released from the promise 
made to me. I told him his promise was voluntarily made and 
placed upon feeling, and if his feelings inclined him to run to do 
so, it was a matter upon which I could say nothing advisatory as 
I was too much interested. He has I think become alarmed and 
told me yesterday he should attack me on the vote before men- 
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tioned. I do not fear him but I really regret on account of per- 
sonal friendships, that he has determined to pursue this course. 
I will inform you from time to time of my progress. We are all 
well. J am afraid the cholera will spread over the country. I 
think however the chief mischief will be confined to the towns— 


] 


San Antonio at this time is suffering greatly from it. The num- 
ber of deaths there has been as high as 25 a day. Most of the 
population has fled from the place to the Ranches on the Cibola 
and below the town. 

We are grateful to you and your good Uncle for your kindness 
to Lavinia. Your Uncle became a favorite with all the family 
while here and most frequently they speak of him and you. I 
deeply regret that I was in the worst possible state of mind for 
sociability when you were here, and I know that you and your 
Uncle had cause at times to complain of me. You know but im- 
perfectly the extent and depth of my derangement of mind & 
Your Uncle however is too good to retain anything but pleasant 
recollections of anybody or things seen in Texas. I hope to see 





you both here again; I am anxious that you should come. I am 
glad that you were pleased with Texas. I am glad to hear of the 
health of the city toward the Lunatic Asylum. The Brazos re- 
mains in as disturbed a condition as when you left, indeed there 
has been no change for the better. I have grown independent and 
shall be prepared for defeat. You know there is great uncertainty 
in elections. 

Your Uncle promised to write to me. Tell him I would be 
highly gratified to hear from him for I am really attached to him. 
Mr. Perry received a letter from him while in N. Orleans. Jr. 
Sam Harris showed me his card a few days since and spoke of 
him as one whom he liked—his jokes, &. &e. Tell him he must 
come back next winter and take a drink at another spring. We 
have one here that “will polish his manners.” The family all 
send their regards. No marriages and no deaths among friends 
here. Give my very best regards to your Mother, Mr. & Mrs. 
Platt and shake your Uncle truly by the hand for me. 

Yours sincerely, as ever 
Guy M Bryan 
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EARLY IRRIGATION IN TEXAS 
EDWIN P. ARNESON 


Irrigation is the art of watering crops by artificial means. The 
earliest known practice of this art in Texas took place in the 
extreme western part of the state. In the present El Paso region 
are irrigation ditches that were dug by the Indians under the 
direction of the Spanish padres as early as the latter half of the 
seventeenth century. Many of these old canals can easily be 
traced today. Near Ysleta, below El Paso, are several irrigation 
systems, which were built by the Pueblo Indians after 1680, in 
which year, as a result of the great Indian rebellion in New Mexico, 
the Ysleta pueblos were located at the present Ysleta, Texas. 
These irrigation systems have been used continuously since then. 

However, the native Texas Indian was no empire builder, and as 
an independent worker he was not a great factor in the permanent 
conquering of the arid wilderness of Texas. The Spaniard was 
destined to do that. And he was particularly fitted for the task. 
The conquistadores, who exploited the Spanish Main, were, for 
the most part, recruited from that central plateau of Spain, en- 
deared to the readers of Don Quixote as “La Mancha.” “La 
Mancha” means the Blot. It is an extremely dry country which 
is able to support its population only when the utmost care is exer- 
cised in the conservation and use of the scanty rainfall. Respect 
for water is bred in the bone of the Spaniard, and, while his pro- 
fession may have been arms abroad, his occupation at home was 
agriculture. 

It is a far cry from the Mission canals and fields of San Antonio 
to Cordoba, to Yemen, and to Bagdad. Yet, that retraces, roughly, 
the steps by which the semi-arid vicinity of San Antonio became 
a garden spot. The word acequia, which is constantly encoun- 
tered in studying the mission period of Texas history, is an old 
Arabic word, now good Spanish, meaning canal. Main Avenue 
in San Antonio was once called Acequia Street. A number of 
practices and customs employed in irrigation at present in West 
Texas are traceable to Moorish sources. Through centuries of 
contact the Spaniards acquired, to some extent, the Moors’ remark- 
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able skill in husbandry and their almost perfect efficiency in the 
diversion and distribution of water for irrigation. 

Now, on the success of irrigation depended greatly the outcome 
of the critical situation that the Spaniard faced in Texas in the 
eighteenth century. Texas was a buffer state, an outlying prov- 
ince, which lay across the path of France pursuing her designs on 
the riches of Mexico. To combat this menace the policy of Spain 
aimed at bringing about the strict exclusion of aliens, the estab- 
lishment of military posts of defense, and the conversion of the 
Indians into Christian allies. The Franciscan missionaries under- 
took the last task. 

In carrying out this policy of patrol and conversion the posts 
and missions in Texas were to be supported from the far-off base 
of Saltillo in Mexico. This long, uncertain line of communica- 
tions was constantly being broken by hostile tribes, so it early be- 
came apparent that, if the outposts were to be successfully main- 
tained, they had to be made self-supporting. Accordingly, we find 
documentary records of much shifting and moving about of posts 
and missions in search of sites where they could support them- 
selves through agriculture by irrigation. 

In this search for water the provincial governors, under whose 
authority settlements were made, customarily sent out engineers 
to report on the feasibility of the projects under consideration and 
to submit estimates of cost of building dams and acequias. The 
authorities followed this procedure so closely that the availability 
of water for irrigation governed the location of settlements even 
in East Texas, where the rainfall was sufficient to assure crops. 

Their projects were well distributed over the dryer portion of 
the state. Mention has already been made of the irrigation sys- 
tems along the Rio Grande below El Paso. These old canals 
were dug by the Indians under the direction of the Spaniards, and 
the three thousand acres that they watered became famous for 
orchards and vineyards. The dam that took the water from the 
river was a makeshift affair which was washed out annually by 
May and June floods. An effort was made in 1754 to collect a 
tax of fifty cents a hundred vines for building a permanent dam. 
Although there were 250,000 vines in the valley the owners claimed 
they were too poor to stand the assessment and the project fell 
through. 
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The site of the Mission Rosario, about four miles upstream from 
the present city of Goliad, was chosen for the possibilities it sup- 
posedly offered for irrigation. In 1756 a report was made that 
a dam of lime and stone, forty varas long and four varas high, 
had been built across an arroyo and the digging of the canals was 
under way. But, in 1768 Father Solis reported that, “the mission 
has fields of crops which depend upon rainfall, for water can not 
be got from the river since it has very high and steep banks, nor 
from anywhere else, since there is no other place to get it from.” 

The Mission Espiritu Santo, during its sojourn on the Guada- 
lupe River, also failed in its attempt in 1736 to build a dam across 
that stream for diverting water for irrigation, and agriculture by 
rainfall was employed with some success. 

On the San Saba River a mission was founded in 1757, but due 
to Comanche depredations was abandoned in 1768. At some time 
within these dates were built a dam and a canal. The latter 
skirted the hills on the south side of the river one-half mile above 
Menardville; the remains of the old canal are easily traceable today. 

Two missions were founded in 1762 in the Nueces River Canyon; 
one, Mission Candelaria, near the present town of Montel, the 
other, San Lorenzo, some twelve miles upstream near Camp Wood. 
Both had irrigation ditches fed by springs, according to Mr. G. K. 
Chinn of Uvalde. He states that in 1870 the original masonry 
headgates existed. He was told then by old residents that in the 
early “forties” signs existed of the irrigated furrows, cultivated 
by the missionaries about 1769. These missions were abandoned 
after a short, precarious life. 

Near Rockdale, on the San Gabriel River, the Mission San 
Xavier was established in 1746. Four years later construction 
was begun on a dam and its accompanying canal. Vestiges of both 
were found in recent years by Mr. Herbert E. Bolton in his search 
for the site of the old mission. 

It is in San Antonio and its vicinity, however, that we find the 
best works of Spanish irrigation engineers in Texas. They seem 
to have exhausted the possibilities of this region and at least one 
of the seven enterprises undertaken, the San Pedro ditch, is a 
model of intelligent canal location. 

The oldest of the San Antonio canals was the Concepcién, or 
Pajalache, constructed in 1729. Its dam stood about five feet high 
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and had its site near the present Mill Bridge. The canal was in 
about fifteen feet of cutting for a considerable distance before it 
emerged near the surface of the ground. Its route approximately 
ran along Garden and Roosevelt Streets, thence to the Concepcion 
Mission and its lands. This was the largest of the old acequias 
and tradition has it that the padres used a boat for transportation 
on its waters to and from the mission and for the work of main- 
taining the canal. It was abandoned in 1869 after 140 years of 
service. 

The San Pedro ditch was commenced in 1738 to furnish water 
for the Villa Capital de San Fernando as well as for irrigation. 
It was some six feet wide and two feet deep, four miles long, and 
irrigated about 400 acres of land. Its headgate was at San Pedro 
Springs and its course was about that of North Flores Street, west 
side of Main Plaza, and thence along the divide between the river 
and San Pedro Creek. Its admirable location down this ridge 
left it free from the cross-drainage that was a never-ending source 
of trouble for the other ditches. The discerning engineer who con- 
ceived the project saw the great advantage that this acequia would 
possess in being able to water lands on both sides. All the other 
San Antonio canals, for the greater part of their length, were dug 
along the sides of hills or slopes. The San Pedro acequia, more- 
over, is of romantic interest, in that it was the benevolent pro- 
vider for the Canary Islanders, that small nucleus of people about 
which the modern city of San Antonio has grown. 

The Alamo Madre ditch was dug between the dates 1718 and 
1744. It took water from the San Antonio River above Bracken- 
ridge Park, skirted along the hills of River Avenue, eventually 
crossing the Concepcién ditch near South Alamo and Garden 
Streets. Its length is placed at six miles and it irrigated 900 
acres of land belonging to the Alamo Mission. When the East 
Texas Missions at Los Adaes were abolished the converts were 
brought to San Antonio and given plots of ground along the 
Alamo Madre. 

The Upper Labor acequia was started in 1776. Its headworks 
were also at the head of the river. From there it ran along Jones 
Avenue, around Tobin Hill, crossing Main Avenue between Maple 
and Camden Streets, and emptied into the San Pedro Creek at 
Laurel Street. The Upper Labor canal commanded some 600 
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acres of land lying between the river and the San Pedro north of 
Houston Street. This project was a civilian undertaking in which 
the missions had no interests. 

The canal that watered the lands of the San José Mission was 
built around 1730. Its diversion point wags a short distance be- 
low the mouth of the San Pedro Creek. For 130 years this ditch 
served some 600 acres of land lying on the west side of the river. 
The repeated washing out of the diversion dam led finally to the 
abandonment of the entire project in 1860. 

The San Juan Canal was dug in 1731 for irrigating the farms 
of the Fourth Mission, about 500 acres in area. The ditch began 
on the east side of the river opposite the San José ruins. This 
canal is still in vigorous use. 

The last acequia on the river below San Antonio is that which 
furnished water for the Espada Mission lands and continues to do 
so today. The canal is about five feet wide on the bottom, carries 
ten second feet of water, is around three miles in length and cares 
for 400 acres of land. The Espada ditch has its dam and head- 
works near the upper end of the Mission Burial Park. 

A study of the old Spanish ditches arouses an interest in how 
and by whose hands they were made. The usual explanation of 
their origin is to credit the labor to the Indians, working under 
the direction of the Franciscan monks. It has been said that the 
good friars made use of this method for teaching the neophytes 
that not by faith alone but by works should they be saved. 

When the mission on the San Gabriel River was about to be 
launched, Fray Mariano, the guiding genius of that spiritual pro- 
ject, wrote detailed instructions to his subordinates as to how the 
irrigating ditch and dam should be constructed. Fray Mariano 
had lived at the San Antonio missions as their president for the 
twenty years previous and it was during his regime there that 
most of the mission canals were dug. Consequently, his instrue- 
tions for the San Xavier work represent the result of his great. 
experience in similar undertakings and cast a light on the methods 
employed at San Antonio. The following is quoted from Bolton’s 
“Texas in the Middle Eighteenth Century”: 

“It was of first importance to open the irrigating ditches, in 
order, even in case of drought, to assure each Indian of a full 
stomach, ‘which, he said, ‘is the God to whom these miserable 
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creatures pay the tribute of their hardest labor.’ With a view to 
determining the location and course of the ditch he several times 
examined the river, and concluded that the best opportunity for 
opening a channel was through the arroyo near the garrison called 
by him San Francisco, since the arroyo itself would serve for a 
goodly portion of the ditch, which could be continued easily 
through the fields of Mission Candelaria to the neighborhood of 
all three pueblos. This one ditch, he concluded, would serve for 
all the missions, since it could be made to irrigate a stretch of 
untimbered land more than a league in length and half a league 
in breadth. 

“On October 12 he formally made known his plans to the mis- 
sionaries, reminding them that since all were of one brotherhood 
and were working towards the same end, they should not object 
to the common use of a single irrigating plant. This done, he 
proceeded to order the ministers to be prepared to assist in the 
work on the fifteenth, each mission providing as many yokes of 
oxen as it might have, seven bars, fifteen picks, four axes, and 
one cauldron. In excess of the regular rations, which would be 
continued, each mission was asked to provide each week during 
the continuance of the work, a tierce, or half a mule load, of salt, 
six bulls for slaughter, two handfuls of tobacco, and whatever 
else was possible. Fray Mariano promised to provide for distribu- 
tion each day a fanega, or two hundred pounds, of hominy. All 
of the ladinos, or instructed Indians, must be sure to be on hand, 
to assist in giving instruction to the bozales or untrained neophytes. 
Since Fray Mariano had many other duties to attend to, both at 
San Xavier and at San Antonio, he appointed Father Ganzabal, 
superintendent of the work, with the duty of assigning the tasks 
and taking care of the tools and supplies. To the order formal 
obedience was given on the same day by Fathers Ganzabal, of Mis- 
sion San Ildefonso, Joseph Anda y Altamirano, of Mission San 
Xavier, and Acisclos Valverde and Bartolme Garcia, of Mission ; 
Candelaria. Father Ganzabal, in giving obedience, called Fray 
Mariano’s attention to the fact that though his mission was still 
without Indians, yet they might return, and he ought to be present 
in such an event to receive them. 

“With this preface, Fray Mariano asked that one soldier be 
charged, during the work on the ditch, with caring for the tools, 
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and another with looking after the oxen sent to work on the ditch 
and to haul stone for the dam. Cerda was asked to give orders 
that the horses of the Indians be kept under guard so that the 
Indians could not flee or wander away, taking care that no soldier 
be allowed’ to mount the horses and thus anger the Indians; to 
send to each mission daily ‘enough soldiers to cause respect,’ and 
to set the Indians at work at the proper time and keep them at it. 
The missionaries, he said, would provide all the attractions pos- 
sible in the way of extra food, but coercion must be left to the 
soldiers, ‘since for the missionary fathers to assume the task would 
be to make themselves odious to the Indians, which is a serious 
impediment to their receiving the faith, and, besides, few would 
go, and there is risk that they would lose respect, because of their 
bad instruction up to the present.’? Cerda was asked to give orders 
that the soldiers keep guard by night to prevent necturnal flights. 
When buifaio should appear in sight, soldiers must go with the 
Indians to pursue them, to insure the return of the Indians. 
Finally, the soldiers must be required to instruct the Indians in 
their work.” 

Such was the construction program of 1750. 

Twenty-six years later we find a different system for canal build- 
ing, as applied in the digging of the Upper Labor ditch. At that 
time some citizens of Bexar wished to develop the land lying be- 
tween the San Antonio River and the San Pedro Creek by bring- 
ing a canal along a route already described, and besought the 
provincial governor for the right so to do. After recognizing the 
prior rights of the missions and finding, upon investigation, that 
there was water to spare he issued an ordinance directing how the 
work should proceed. All who were interested were ordered to 
bring tools and help in the labor under the superintendence of an 
experienced canal builder. This individual was to be elected by 
the shareholders of the venture. Width and depth of ditch were 
specified, masonry gates were stipulated and other recommenda- 
tions were made. After considerable delay, due to litigation and 
other causes, the canal was at last ready for the delivery of water. 
Whereupon the irrigable land was distributed among the share- 
holders. This was done by the drawing of lots, as specified by law. 

Ordinarily the land under irrigation was divided into units or 
lots of such sizes that each could be watered in one day when 
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using the entire flow of the acequia for that time. The land units 
were given numbers and a drawing took place among the rightful 


applicants. The resulting award of chance was called a “suerte,” 
meaning luck, and the land units themselves thereby became known 
as “suertes.” They varied in area, depending upon the capacity 
of the ditch and the topography of the farms. Authorized inspec- 
tors studied each irrigable tract and determined what size it should 
be in order to fit the amount of water deliverable. Many old deeds 
warrant title to one day of water and its corresponding land. This 
system of distribution of water and land is of Moorish origin. 
The Moorish water masters made the determination of the duty of 
water a fine art and had as many as 225 different classifications 
for plots of land or quantity of water, varying by degrees of soil 
fertility, topographic slope, crop suitability, etc. It is believed 
that relics of such classifying terms exist among the Mexicans of 
today who refer to definite areas of land or quantities of water 
when they say, surco de agua, buey de agua, naranja de agua, 
manzana de agua. 

When the crown granted irrigable lands to settlers it demanded, 
as a consideration, that each owner should agree to keep clean and 
in good repair his section of the ditch, sluices, gates, and should 
keep always in readiness one horse with arms and ammunition to 
repel the enemies of the king. An interesting ceremony took place 
when the “suerte” holder received his farm. The governor, or 
his deputy, took the new settler by the hand and led him about 
the plot of ground he was to be granted and caused him to pull 
up weeds and stones and throw them to the four winds. By so 
doing the new owner was taking actual possession before witnesses 
and was performing acts that only a rightful owner could legally 
do. Penalties were provided for such misdemeanors as fouling or 
obstructing the ditches, stealing water or the taking of it out of 
turn. 

No records are known to the writer that describe the actual 
staking out of the ditches on the ground. Tradition says that for 
leveling and ascertaining the grades of canals, the monks used a 
frame in the shape of an equilateral triangle, with a plumb line 
hanging from the apex. The grade of the Espada ditch is re- 
ported by A. Y. Walton as having been 18 inches to the mile. 
Those who laid out the acequias appear to have been slaves to the 
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grade contour, for in many places no reasons are clear today why 
the location should not have cut through a ridge instead of going 
the long way round a hill. The levees, which form the banks of 
the canals, strike one as being unnecessarily high and steep. This 
is explained by the fact that, every spring when the ditches were 
cleaned out, the Mexican farmers followed the practice of tossing 
the accumulated silt out upon the canal banks, thus causing them 
each year to increase in height. The tools used for removing the 
silt were paddle-like shovels made of walnut. This material was 
chosen for the ease with which the sticky mud left the surface of 
the paddle. 

The dams of the better type were of mortar and stone, but more 
often they were of loose rock and brush construction, which, in 
most cases, necessitated constant repair. The diversion dam for 
the Espada ditch was built of flag stones laid one on the other 
and having for foundation a natural stone ledge. The lime salts, 
carried by the water, have been deposited to such extent that the 
crevices among the stones have been filled and a solid dam exists 
today. 

The Espada ditch has another noteworthy structure in its stone 
aqueduct. The exact date of its construction is not known, but 
it was probably built at the time of the ditch. The aqueduct 
crosses an arroyo with two arches of solid masonry. The middle 
pier is almost as wide as the span of an arch, which is about twelve 
feet. This great thickness of pier suggests the old Roman rule 
of making the width, or thickness, of piers one-third the arch 
span. The aqueduct is well worth visiting. It presents a ven- 
erable appearance and has withstood many a flood in the arroyo, 
some of which have topped the structure as much as six feet. 
There are legends current among the residents of the vicinity that 
explain the excellence of the masonry by saying that into the mor- 
tar were mixed the whites of thousands of eggs and much goat 
milk. 

The crossing of canals over small gulleys, or over other canals, 
was usually accomplished by the use of canoas. These were hol- 
lowed out logs, as the name suggests, through which the water 
flowed. 

Small water courses, carrying storm waters, were frequently 
allowed to empty directly into the canal. When this was done. 
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however, a masonry wall, or wasteway, was provided in the lower 
bank of sufficient size to permit all the storm water to spill over 
at that point, thereby not endangering the canal with wholesale 
washouts. 

The water-wheel was another irrigating device which, in its 
multiplicity, added to the picturesqueness of San Antonio in the 
old days. These wheels were installed in the canals themselves. 
They were of the undershot kind and had trough-like buckets fixed 
at intervals around the periphery. The energy of the water flow- 
ing in the acequia was utilized to turn these wheels, and so to lift 
water for irrigating plots of ground lying higher than the canal 
itself. Here again we detect the hand of the Moors. For, it 
was that people who had originally appropriated the old Persian 
wheel with rows of jars on its circumference and had taught its 
use to the Spaniards. 

About 1790 the missions of San Antonio were secularized. The 
spiritual guardianship of the community was entrusted to the 
parish church at Bexar; the canals and the farms they watered 
became the property of the converted Indians and the settlers; 
while the missions fell into ruins. The canals of the old padres 
have now nearly all disappeared, but, where the encroachments 
of modern times have not entirely obliterated them, we still find, 
here and there, two parallel mounds of earth tracing the course of 
the earliest furrows of civilization in Texas. 

We see that the original policy of Imperial Spain with respect 
to Texas practically failed. The noble efforts of the Franciscans 
to convert the Indians to the faith, having been always att -nded 
by great discouragements, ended at last in dismal failure. But 
not so their enterprises in irrigation, for the net result of their 
agricultural engineering can be called a success. The missionaries 
solved the problem of surviving in the arid Southwest by digging 
their aceqguias. That problem is fundamentally the same today. 
The Spanish pioneers, two centuries ago, pointed the only way by 
which Southwest Texas may hope to become a populous land. 
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JOURNAL OF LEWIS BIRDSALL HARRIS, 1836-1842 


What a tumult of ideas floated through my brain as I landed 
at the levee of this city connected in my mind with yellow fever 
and death for it was here that my father died of that dread dis- 
ease and here his remains now rested but where I knew not and 
do not know how to look for them. What a busy scene the levee 
is, the water front presents all busy loading and unloading in- 
numerable steamers, Negroes singing draymen yelling, sailors cry- 
ing their sailor cries. All new to me as this is my first visit to 
a seaport city and the confusion is enough to drive one crazy. 
There are about 2000 drays constantly employed hauling all kinds 
of Merchandize to and from all kinds of crafts from immense 
sea going Ships and great Mississippi river Steamers to small 
boats plying on the river. The landing was so filled with Steam 
boats that it was several hours before we could land and then I 
had my trunk and valise put aboard of a carriage with one horse 
and taken to a Hotel where I found myself in this great city 
swarming with humanity and so foreign in all its surroundings 
that it seemed like being in a foreign country and for the first 
time I felt lonely. My first enquiries were of course about Texas 
and the answers were by no means reassuring. The news was 
that the Alamo at San Antonio containing Col. Travis Col. David 
Crockett and nearly 200 men had been taken by the Mexicans on 
the 6th of March and all had been slaughtered, and in a few days 
the news came by Col. Fisher that Fannin with his whole force 
had surrendered to Santa Anna as prisoners of war and that all 
the prisoners had been slaughtered in cold blood by order of Santa 
Anna, that the Texans and Houston were retreating before Santa 
Anna’s victorious army and the people were fleeing from the 
country by every means at hand. I found that there was a small 
schooner that had been chartered by Wm. Bryan a friend of Texas 
and that she would sail for Galveston as soon as a sufficient num- 
ber of volunteers would come forward to man her. I immedi- 
ately put my name down as one and waited patiently as I could 
for the necessary number to be made up, and in the mean time 
looked around the city as well as I could, as I suffered intensely 
during my whole stay with neuralgia in my face and teeth. 
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I found a few very excellent buildings and some very fine ones 
building. The stores are principally built with open fronts sup- 
ported by stone columns which make a very pretty appearance. 
The St. Charles Theatre and Exchange are handsome buildings. 
At the St. Chas theatre they brought about 30 horses on the stage 
every thing was in splendid style but I did not like the acting very 
much. The news from Texas still continued of the gloomiest kind 
every day brought women and children by land and water who had 
run away from the Mexicans. Reports of the retreat of Houston 
this side of the Brazos and that the Mexicans would certainly over 
run the country constantly came in and it was very difficult to get 
men enough to man our vessel, as no body knew whether we would 
find Galveston in the hands of the Mexicans or Texans. At last 
on the 13th of April we got about 25 men who agreed to go and I 
sent my traps on board cast my lot with the 20 odd as determined 
men as I have ever seen together before or since. The few acquain- 
tances which I had made tried hard to dissuade me from going, 
saying that the Gulf of Mexico was swarming with Mexican Cruis- 
ers and that our little vessel would stand no show with a Mexican 
armed vessel and that even if we succeeded in running the gauntlet 
through them we would very likely find Galveston in the hands of 
the enemy and that it would be great odds against my finding my 
Mother and brother even if we succeeded in getting there, but any- 
thing was preferable to me rather than doing nothing and waiting. 

Our vessel the lay nearly along side of the Mexican armed 
schooner the Venus a beautiful top sail schooner with a 12 pounder 
a long 9 and 6 six pounders and 40 men waiting to be put aboard 
at the Belise. We had with captain and crew about 30 men 2 six 
pounders and plenty of muskets and ammunition. It was said this 
Mexican schooner would follow us out. 

On the 14th [April] we left the levee in the afternoon and 
dropped down to the Magazine and took in powder. I had a fine 
view of the N. O. Battleground and saw the tree under which Sir 
Edw Packingham breathed his last. 

15th dropping down with the current but the wind was con- 
trary and drove us frequently ashore. 16th passed the two forts 
on the river both handsome places. I took my first lesson as a 
sailor and climbed to the mast head to get a good view. We were 
now able to use our sails and beat down the river criss crossing 
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until we made our way out into the Gulf without a pilot and on 
the morning of the 17th I found myself for the first time on the 
broad Gulf but the water was still muddy. 18th the water be- 
gins to look blue but we had a calm nearly all day towards evening 
the wind blew fresh and we began to make real headway. 19th 
I came on deck in the morning and met a splendid scene, the 
waves ran high and we were tossed about like a feather on the 
broad deep all day, the wind blew hard and I sat up in the stern 
of the vessel in the moonlight until late at night and watched the 
effects of the moonlight on the mighty waves, and thought of the 
many past scenes and the friends I had left and the happy days 
I had spent with them. Would I ever see them again. would I 
ever reach my dear Mother and brother in that land now may be 
in the possession of that ruthless enemy. I would occasionally scan 
the sea to see whether the Venus or any of her tribe were after us, 
but nothing in sight. We went along merrily, the wind blew hard, 
some times we were tossed high up in the air on a huge wave and 
then sunk down in the trough of the sea as though to hide us from 
our enemies. The water was sometimes thrown all over the vessell 
and looked like liquid fire. I finally turned in. Next morning the 
20 we saw land which we supposed was Galveston but it proved 
to be high Island Toward evening as we ran along the coast we 
saw sails ahead which proved to be vessels in Galveston When we 
got near enough we fired three guns and saw a Steam Boat in the 
bay coming towards us but she soon altered her course and went 
in an opposite direction very much to our disappointment and the 
captain fearing we would get in the breakers had to alter our course 
and run back some distance when we anchorod. 

21st. [April] Early in the morning I was awakened by the 
racket on deck and hurried up to ascertain the cause; Two sails 
were pointed out to me in the distance and the Capt. of the vessel 
was very much excited. We were in rather a fix We did not know 
whether Galveston was in the possession of friends or enemies, we 
thought the two armies must by this time have had a decisive battle 
but in whose favor it had terminated we had no means of knowing. 
If we were in a quandary, when we saw the two vessels making 
towards us the Capt. was in consternation when another hove in 
sight and soon after another, completely cutting us off. Who or 
what they were we did not know. One was certainly made out to 
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be the dreaded Venus by the terrified captain who said he knew 
her appearance well, and of course we judged if she was an enemy 
all the others were also. The Captain who I believe was the most 
scared of any on board was for running the vessel ashore. We 
would not allow him to do that and threatened if he undertook it 
to throw him over board—our little squad had elected a man by 
the name of Graham our Captain, who was as determined a man 
as ever walked. He was a good sailor too— We tried to prevail 
on the master of the vessel to get up his anchor but he would not 
and we determined to wait until we could make out what the vessels 
were and if they were enemies we would place our captain in Com- 
mand of the vessel. There we were anchored on the tossing Gulf 
surrounded by vessels as likely to be friends as foes. No place of 
retreat except by running on a shore that might contain enemies 
or friends and be welcomed by fellow countrymen or by the minions 
of Santa Anna as more victims of his cruelty. We determined to 
abide the sea and take our chances with the vessels surrounding us 
let it be life or death— then it was I saw the true spirit of Amer- 
icans break out. Never shall I forget that scene. Altho we could 
not know the actual danger we had every reason to expect the worst. 
Every man and boy (I was the youngest of the lot) pledged him- 
self if attacked never to yield to the Mexicans “for,” said the cap- 
tain of the little band “if you yield to them it will only be to swing 
at the yard-arm for the amusement of the d—d savages, as for me 
they shall never take Me alive” “Nor Me” “Nor Me” was echoed 
from all the band. The captain (Graham) had decided that if 
we were attacked we would immediately run foul of the nearest 
vessell and board with our muskets with fixed bayonets and try 
and get possession of the armed vessel and turn her guns on the 
enemy or escape by out sailing them. We each were prepared with 
5 or 6 loaded muskets lying ready to be taken up and discharged 
as we should approach near enough to shoot down anyone who 
should show in sight, it was very exciting as we waited for develop- 
ments and ran up the stars and stripes this was answered by the 
same flag appearing on the vessel nearest us. But we knew the 
treachery of the Mexicans and were not assured until she also run 
up the single star, then two of the other vessels followed suit and 
we knew we were with our friends and we up anchor and sailed for 
the harbor one of the vessels which proved to be a Texas armed 
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schooner sent us a pilot “Old Canty,” who brought us into port 
and before we anchored a boat from the shore came aboard with a 
fine looking old gentleman evidently a Mexican, who proved to be 
Gen Lorenzo Zavala vice President of Texas, being so young I sup- 
pose I attracted his attention for he came and spoke to [me] and 
I asked him if he knew any one of my name and [he] said ‘yes’ 
he did and giving the name of my mother and brother. I told him 
who I was and the old man took [me] right in his arms and said 
“oh how astonished and delighted they will be, you must go right 
ashore with me in my boat.” So ashore we went and walked arm 
in arm chatting as we went up to my Mothers tent. I did not look 
up until I got near, when my mother,—who had just remar[k]ed 
that Gen. Zavalla had found a friend— caught sight of my face 
and jumped and caught me and screamed “its Lew its Lew” and 
I was soon surrounded by a lot of her friends. My brother Clinton 
soon joined us and I felt happy. Here I found the “Government” 
consisting of President David G. Burnett, Gen Zavala and a few 
other officials and a small number of armed men so that our little 
band was quite an acquisition as we did not know where Houston’s 
army was and the last that was heard of the Mexicans was that 
they were marching in two divisions, one in the interior and one 
on the coast the latter under Filasola who was at the mouth of the 
Brazos only about 40 miles from us, and might attack us at any 
time. I found them all camped in tents at the extreme eastern end 
of the Island which was a mere sand spit a few feet above the 
level of the water. The only drinking water was quite brackish, 
about a hundred men altogether was the only defense against an 
army. 

We were all enrolled for duty and took our regular turn stand- 
ing guard and patrolling the Island. I went on this duty at once 
and being furnished with a good horse rode back and forth across 
the Island for a distance of 15 miles towards the west end and re- 
mained out until day break when I was relieved—there was one 
apology for a house about a mile from the point which had been 
used as a custom house but was but a mere shell. it stood near where 
the house that was built by Lafitte out of mahogany logs on[c]e 
stood but which had been used for steamboat wood. I amused 
myself during the day by hearing the stories of my mother and the 
ladies with her most of whose husbands had been massacred by the 
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Mexicans after they had surrendered. Among them was Mrs. Cap- 
tain Westover whose husband fell with Col. Fannin at Goliad, Mrs. 
Mather whose husband was killed at the same time—Mrs. Zavala 
the wife of the V. P. Miss Rebecca—afterwards Mrs. Cloud—and 
then we walked on the beach which was a beautiful beach and 
walked up to the house, the remains of Lafitte’s ditches around his 
fort were still plainly to be seen. At night I either stood guard 
and to my rounds with my musket on my shoulder for 2 hours on 
and + off, crying every half hour “Alls well” or went on picket duty 
on horseback scouting through the Island to notify of the approach 
of anenemy. I had two men with me one a French man who could 
not understand a word I said. This was the 25th. IJ put the 
Frenchman in the middle of the Island and the other near the Bay 
while I kept the beach. In this order we went up about 14 miles 
but saw nothing and heard nothing but the mournful noise of the 
waves as they came rushing on the beach and occasionally the 
scream of some sea bird as it started frightened up before me and 
winged his way over the broad expanse of the Gulf. About 3 
o’clock A. M. I turned back and reached the custom house where I 
found my fellow guards wrapped in their blankets enjoying a sweet 
sleep. I followed their example and rolled myself in my blanket 
and laid myself in an old cart and got a short nap before reporting 
at head quarters. 

On the morning of the 26th, a man came ashore in a small boat— 
he afterwards proved to be Ben C. Franklin—and called out, “All : 
who want to hear good news come to the Public tent” It was soon 
surrounded and we were told that Houston had given Santa Anna 
battle and had whipped him, killed 700 and taken as many pris- 
oners, together with Santa Anna, Coss, Almonte and all the prin- 
cipal officers. the news was so good that we could hardly credit it 
until it was officially confirmed. About noon of the same day the 
alarm was given that 300 Mexican cavalry were coming down the 
Island not 5 miles off. every man was called to arms, and each 
one had his bayonet buckled on and his musket on his shoulder. 
I took my mother and the Battersons in a boat to the Steam Boat 
and hurried back to the expected scene of action—Nearer and nearer 
they were said to be coming and it would be but a few minutes be- 
fore I would be for the first time engaged in mortal combat with 
my fellow man; it is a singular feeling for one who has just left 
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a peaceful land, but the memory of the recent atrocities of the 
Mexicans nerved the hearts of every one and I believe there was a 
real disappointment with a majority of the men when after waiting 
for some time they did not come. The courier who bro’t the news 
of the battle said that Santa Anna had said that he should not 
wonder if the courier should find the Island occupied by Mejia’s 
Cavalry as they were marching for the Island when he last heard 
from them, but they did not come, and our men did not have an 
opportunity to show what they were made of. Some of our own 
people had been mistaken for Mexicans. 

It may be judged how I felt when the news came that the Mex- 
icans were coming. I knew if it was true that I must have been very 
near their camp when I was 14 miles up the Island at 3 o’clock 
in the morning, but I did not believe it was true and said so, altho 
I knew it might be so, as being night I could not have seen them 
very far off. After everything became settled mother concluded 
to go back to Harrisburg on the Steam Boat which was going up 
then. So we went on board and slept that night and the 27th. 
got our things on board. 28th boat was detained 29th. the 
President came on board. Mother and Clinton endeavored to get 
an order for some sugar and coffee from the President but failed. 
I went to the President and told him that that,sugar and coffee 
came over in the vessel that I did and it was contributed by the 
people of N. O. for those who needed it and we must have some 
and after a good many words he gave me the order and I gave it 
to my brother who remained behind in order to go to Anahuac for 
the goods Mother had left there when running from the Mexicans 
She had left Harrisburg—not long before the Mexicans took the 
place and burned it—on a little sloop which had taken her to Ana- 
huac at the head of the eastern branch of the Bay there she had 
landed what few things she saved and walked down the Bay towards 
Galveston and was taken by a passing boat to Galveston where she 
was joined by my brother who had been sent on some Govt. service 
and where she found the Govt. 

We run up the bay to Red Fish Bar where we lay all night. 
30th went on up to the Camp of the Army on Buffalo Bayou op- 
posite the Battle ground passed Zavalas house where there were 
3800 or 400 Mexican prisoners among whom were Gen Cos and a 
number of officers Gen Cos was standing on the bank looking at 
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us. When we were passing the prisoners at Zavalas the Capt. fired 
a cannon over their heads which made them almost fall to the 
ground. 

When we arrived at Gen. Houstons camp I went on shore and 
up into the camp. I went into the small house where Santa Anna 
and Gen Almonte were confined and well guarded, both to pre- 
vent Santa Anna’s escape and to prevent his being assassinated. 
Some of the wives of those whom he had murdered in cold blood 
would have shot him if they ever could have had the opportunity. 
I saw him and Almonte with some servants. he looked very much 
cast down, both were rather fine looking men but I thought Al- 
monte the finest looking. Santa Anna did not look to me like a 
great General or one to dictate to a nation. He was dressed in a 
Black frock Coat dark pants and military vest.. I could not but 
reflect from what a height he had fallen. Now a humbled man 
before men, but a few short months before he was at the head of 
a nation a second Napoleon as he boasted, and was going to over 
run Texas and leave it a barren waste, and now he was cooped 
up in a little hut a prisoner afraid of his life for he knew that 
after all his massacres of prisoners he rightly deserved death, his 
army also prisoners and made so by about one third of his own 
force of men poorly armed and no provisions except a little corm 
and beef that they gathered as they went. 

Gen Houston lay on his couch his wounded leg resting on a 
stool reading over letters, orders etc. which were constantly handed 
him. He was a great contrast to Santa Anna, a large powerfully 
built man with commanding features broad high forehead, gray 
hair and looks like a General. His dress was half Indian half 
frontiersman, altogether a very striking man. He was evidently 
suffering from his wounded leg as he was quite irritable and im- 
patient. 

One of the soldiers guided me over a portion of the battle 
ground which presented a horrible appearance in places where the 
fight was thickest—the Mexicans were unburied and lay where they 
fell scattered over a large expanse—one place they with a few dead 
horses filled a small stream or bayou where their bodies formed a 
bridge on which the Texans crossed over. Now they were more 
or less decomposed but not as much so as I would have supposed 


as the sun appeared to dry them up. Along the edge of the bay 
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many had tried to escape as their bodies were seen some mired in 
the mud others floating in the stagnant water. Altogether it was 
a ghastly sight and I was very willing to leave it. The Texans 
were a fair lot of Americans, such as could be gathered together 
in almost any part of the country, they were illy clad, without any 
pretense to uniform and carried all kinds of arms some shot guns 
some long and some short rifles carbines muskets, some with bayo- 
nets and some without. Some had pistols, some without, but they 
were all in good humor and justly proud of their achievements 
and when I told some of them how hard I had tried to be with 
them they said I was one of them. 

I will here say that the Steamer which we saw when off Gal- 
veston was on its way up to meet Houston with what few men 
could be spared but they of course did not get there until after 
the battle. 

May 1st. We proceeded in the Steamer up Buffalo Bayou which 
is a large handsome stream of tide water having many handsome 
situations on its banks. As we passed we saw a number of dead 
Mexicans floating in the stream with upturned black faces people 
laughing and talking about them with no more concern than tho’ 
they had been dumb animals. 

We arrived at Harrisburg or its remains, the place having been 
burned by the Mexicans but a short time before. It is a beautiful 
location the banks gently sloping down to the bayou and the woods 
all around filled with magnolia trees in full bloom. I went to 
work with the help of a man and put up a tent for the accommo- 
dation of mother and myself until we could go into a house—the 
only one in that part of the country—put up our tent on the banks 
of the bayou under a large magnolia tree. 

2d. [May] Went out to the house in the prairie and took a 
look at it and at the ruins left by the burning of the place. 

3d. Hired two or three negroes to pack our things out to the 
house and worked hard all day. The Steam Boat (Yellowstone) 
on which we came up returned to Galveston, which left us pretty 
much alone. We got into our new quarters, the house was a frame 
with good floor and good roof and sided up with rough boards, 
good door but no glass in windows. 

4th. I commenced to make bedsteads by building them in eacb 
corner of the room by setting a post for one corner and nailing 
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a railing from the studding to it and nailing another rail to the 
studding and then I got boards and laid across. My mother made 
bedticks out of domestic sheeting and I cut prairie grass and filled 
them so we had very comfortable beds, but we had no dishes except 
one or two cups, no flour, got some corn and ground on a steel 
mill. the army from San Jacinto came up and camped near us. 

5th. Laid up the fence about the house and worked at fixing 
up things generally. 

6th. My brother Clinton came back from Anahuac and brought 
with him a Mexican prisoner named Guadealoupe. 

?th. Part of the Army left. Clinton, the Mexican and myself 
brought out the things which he had brought with him. 

8 The remainder of the army left. Capt. [name omitted] 
said he thought he could find some things which he had [cached] 
on the opposite side of the bayou when the army passed to go to 
San Jacinto. So we went in search of them and after several dis- 
appointments he finally found the place and we unearthed what 
was to us a great treasure we found knives and forks, spoons, 
tin cups and plates, cups and saucers and plates enough for 6 or 7 
people and we felt very rich and went back in triumph. I took 
the Mexican and with an old horse we picked up I commenced 
plowing for a crop of corn and put in some garden seeds. We 
got some provisions. My brother went and got another Mexican 
prisoner named José and we spent this month in fixing ourselves 
as comfortable as we could. Went out with my rifle to see if I 
could find some game and saw a deer and stepped behind a tree. 
I raised up my rifle to take aim on the deer but got the “buck 
ague”’ so bad that I could not hold my gun steady enough to shoot. 
I took my gun down and determined that I would not give way 
to any such nonsense—I poked my gun out from the tree and took 
deliberate aim and down came my first deer. I was as proud as 
though I had found a gold mine and after considerable trouble I 
dressed it and got it lashed on to my horse back of the saddle, 
and went home in triumph. Indians frequently brought large 
wild turkeys which we bought for 25 cents a piece. We would 
make cutlets of the breast and give the balance to our Mexican 
servants. 

In June Mr. Dobie wanted me to go to Calcasieu La. and get 
some valuable papers which he had sent there to be out of reach 
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of the Mexicans, and I was anxious to go. He furnished me a 
good Mexican horse, saddle, bridle and portmanteau. I strapped 
a pair of blankets behind my saddle and with a good pair of pistols 
in my holsters I was ready for anything that might turn up. The 
first day I went to Lynchburg and took the road that a part of 
Santa Annas army made in going to San Jacinto and rode over 
the battle ground again. The bodies of most of the dead Mexicans 
were still lying where they had fallen and were being dried up by 
the sun, the wild animals did not appear to molest them. From 
Lynchburg opposite the battle ground I found only one house, 
which was deserted, until I got to Liberty on the Trinity river, 
after leaving there I found places where I could get accommoda- 
tions about every 25 or 30 miles. At one place known as “Yeo- 
kum” at the end of a ride across the prairie of about 30 miles 
as I was nearing the place I saw coming by a foot path evidently 
to intercept me a beautiful young girl. As everybody was anxious 
about the news and especially from those coming from the west 
I stopped my horse and in answer to her questions told her what 
I knew of the movements of the troops &c., she then said well you 
will come up to our house and stay all night won’t you, pointing 
to a very inviting looking place standing on a slight eminence a 
short distance from the road. I had been warned against this 
very place, and told that it would be as much as my horse was 
worth if not my life if I stopped there. So although I was sorely 
tempted to accept the young ladys invitation prudence prevailed 
and I excused myself by saying that an old friend of mine from the 
west was stopping at the house only a short distance away and he 
never would forgive me if I did not stop with him. And she re- 
luctantly turned towards home. This of course was made up by 
me as I only knew that there was a family who had run away 
from the Mexicans and who were stopping at this house. So I 
went there and told the man what I had told the young lady and 
he said he would take me in and verify what I had said. After I 
had been there a while an old negro of Yoakum came on an idle 


"A Stray Yankee in Texas, by Philip Paxton, published 1853, gives an 
account of Yokum’s place, “Pine Island Prairie” in the lower part of 
Eastern Texas, and tells of his manner of entertaining unwary travelers. 
Eventually, a body of citizens fully convinced of the enormity of his 
crimes, succeeded in capturing him; “they informed him that his time had 
come, and giving him one short half hour to repent the villanies of a long 
lifetime, shot him through the heart.” 
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errand to see how I had disposed of my horse, which I had taken 
around in a back yard and fed under the window where I was to 
sleep. I took the lariat thro’ the window when I went to bed and 
slept with it in my hand. I stopped one night with Mr. Beau- 
mont who took a great interest in me and gave me very minute 
directions about heading or going around the sources of a number 
of bayous. this was very necessary as there were no roads and the 
cow paths run in every direction and I had two days journey 
without a house. the first night from there I camped in a dense 
swamp between these bayous. I built too large fires and spread 
my mosquito net between them and tied my horse near me and 
gave him his feed of barley and after eating my supper which I 
had bro’t with me from Mr. Beaumonts and making several in- 
effectual attempts to crawl under my mosquito net and leave the 
mosquitoes out, I finally got settled in my blankets with my saddle 
for my pillow, but the persevering mosquitoes would manage to 
get in and it was a long time before I got to sleep. I was startled 
from my sleep by an unearthly whoop and shriek, but I gave this 
to the credit of owls, then I heard the unmistakable sound of 
wolves barking and howling, and an occasional shriek of a panther, 
but I knew my fire would keep them at a distance so I managed to 
get considerable sleep, but several times got up and replenished 
my fires, but I spent anything but a pleasant night and was glad 
when morning came and I resumed my journey. I finally got to 
my destination got my papers and after resting my horse a day 
I started on my return. I was told by Mr. Beaumont that by the 
time I returned he would have a flat boat on the river which 
would ferry me around the mouth of these bayous and altho it 
would be 5 or 6 miles ferriage it would save a long distance of 
travel and I determined to return that way. It came very near 
costing me dearly, and had I known what I would encounter I 
would have taken my chances another night with the wild animals 
and mosquitoes in the swamp. On arriving at the Sabine River 
as I was emerging from the pine woods I saw a man of rather 
rough appearance who had come out of a small house on the bank 
of the river coming towards me, he had a brace and bit in his 
hand and I noticed as he came nearer that he appeared to be 
quite drunk. I threw the flap off my holster, as he commenced 
flourishing the brace and bit around and as he came in reach he 
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grabbed my horse by the bridle and stopped him, at the same time 
saying in a maudlin way “ll be d—d if—I dont—bore 





you 
through.” He had not got the last word out of his mouth before 
I had my cocked pistol within 3 feet of his head and I replied, “let 
go there or I'll be d—d if I dont blow the top of your head off.” 
The man was sobered in an instant, he dropped the reins 
and nearly dropped his brace and bit, and straightening up cried 
“don’t shoot, I beg pardon, it was all a joke—no harm was in- 
tended &c.” I replied, still holding my pistol in my hand that 
this was a bad country and this was a bad time to play off such 
jokes and that it had nearly cost him his life, as I should have 
fired on the instant if he had not dropped my bridle, but that as 
he said no harm was intended I accepted his apology. He asked 
me to go by the house, which was a mere shanty where they sold 
whiskey, and take a drink with him. I pretended to be very cool 
and indifferent but I was far from feeling so. I had just ridden 
20 miles without a house, and was now at the ferry where we had 
to ferry 5 or 6 miles possibly against the tide, and it was nearly 
sun down and there was no place to stay except in this doggery; 
however, I told the man, certainly, I would go with him and take 
a drink and slipping my pistol still cocked into my holster I 
stopped at the place, and was asked to alight. I replied no, I 
would drink from horse if they would be kind enough to hand it 
to me, which they did, at the same time saying, that I must cer- 
tainly stay over night with them that it was too late to undertake 
to ferry so far, and they knew the old negro would not take me 
over. I replied that I wanted very much to reach Mr. Beaumonts 
that night as I had friends there expecting me, who would cer- 
tainly come to look after me if I did not come, and I did not 
want to put them to that trouble, and I would ride down to the 
ferry about 200 yards and see whether the ferryman would put 
me over, if not I would come back and stay with them, which I 
presumed I would have to do. So, I bid them good evening and 
rode down to the ferry boat and rode my horse into it, went back 
to the chain and commenced to unfasten the boat and called out 
to the old negro. “Come uncle, I want to cross.” “Please God 
Massa I can’t put you over to-night—tide is agin us and we can’t 
make it.” “Come on,” I said—“I am going anyhow, jump in,” 
and I threw off the chain, and as he bundled into the boat I put 
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a 2} piece in his hand and said we must make it, and he took the 
oars and I took the steering oar and we struck out, the men at the 
doggery looking at us evidently non plussed at my getting away. 
We made Mr. Beaumonts after a hard row late in the night, but 
the old gentleman got up and had my horse attended to and had 
me some supper. When I told how I came to be so late and of 
my adventure, he said “My God, my dear boy, what an escape you 
have had, why that is the most desperate and notorious robber and 
murderer on the border,—it is only a month or so ago that he 
killed a man in the same way that he attacked you and took horse, 
money and equipments, and the officers on both sides of the line 
are looking after him, if you had not acted as you did he certainly 
would have taken your horse if he had not killed you. What a 
pity you had not killed him.” “I am sorry I did not know it,” 
I replied, “I could have killed him as easy as not.” I suppose 
all that saved me was that he did not expect I could cross the 
river and if I remained all night he could finish me at his leisure. 

I must say I did not feel very comfortable when I reflected 
what a risk I had run, even if I had got away with my life. I 
might have been left afoot several hundred miles from home in 
a strange country with no organized authorities, for as yet there 
were no county governments and officers, but I went to bed and 
slept soundly ready next morning to pursue my journey home- 
wards. I stopped again with my old new found friend near the 
Yokum place, concluding not to place myself within the wiles of 
the young beauty who had come out to meet me. I confess that 
it was with considerable reluctance that I came to this conclusion 
as they were rather scarce at that time in Texas. I had a dull 
monotonous ride over the endless prairies. It rained in torrents 
and the only sound I heard was the “chug” “chug” and “splash” 
“splash” of the horse as he made his way through the water cov- 
ered prairie, and the different voices of the frogs, some of which 
had the cry varying from the young lamb up to a yearling calf. 
At last in the middle of a wide prairie my horse began to lag and 
I thought he was going to “give out.” So, taking pity on him | 
thought I would foot it a while and give him a rest and got off 
and tried to lead him, but as he was averse to being led I let my 
lariat out full length and drove him ahead of me. I got up rather 
close he thought to his heels and he forgot himself and let drive 
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with beth feet, throwing the mud and water all over me. I con- 
cluded that if he could kick in that way he could carry me and so 
I remounted and he evidently thought he had betrayed himself 
as he went off as fresh as ever. I came to a deserted cabin in the 
edge of the prairie and concluded to occupy it for the night. I 
stripped my horse and staked him out to good grass and took my 
dripping things into the cabin. I found the powder in my pistols 
so wet that I could not fire them, and my powder also so damp 
that I could not get fire in the pan in my pistols. So, I had to 
adopt the primitive way of producing fire by friction, rubbing two 
dry sticks together did not work, so I improvised a bow by tying a 
piece of cord at one end of a strong twig and stretching it to the 
other end making a bow. I took a dry piece of board and laid 
it on the floor and dug out a hole in it with my knife. I then 
took another piece of dry board and split off a piece about 8 inches 
long and sharpened it at each end after making it tolerably round. 
I took another small piece of board and made a hole a little way 
into it to hold the upper end of my rounded stick. I took a turn 
around this stick with my bow and had my machine ready. I 
placed one end of my stick in the hole in the board after placing 
around it the dryest and finest materials I could find in the old 
house. Having placed one end of the stick in the hole, I took the 
piece of board in my left hand, placing the end with the hole on 
top.of the stick to hold it in place, and with my bow I commenced 
whirling the round stick around back and forth, pressing it down 
with my left hand. It did not take long before it began to smoke 
and to my delight the materials surrounding my stick caught into 
a blaze, and I soon had a roaring fire in the old fire place, for 
there was plenty of material, but you may be sure I did not need 
any for my personal warmth just then, for with the exertion and 
anxiety about success I was pretty warm; however, I got my 
blankets and everything strung about the fire and by the time I 
was ready to lie down I was quite comfortably fixed. I had read 
somewhere of this method of producing fire but this is the first 
time I ever tried it. [Diagram of fire-producing machine on 
margin.] I happened to have good materials in the old house or 
I should have found it more difficult. After I had warmed up 
my somewhat damaged provisions which I had bro’t from my last 
stopping place I rolled myself up in my now dry blankets and had 
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a very comfortable night. I started again early next morning 
and soon came to a creek swollen by the rains so that it was not 
fordable. I disliked very much to have my clothes all again wet 
after so much trouble drying them especially as it had ceased rain- 
ing. Someone had cut a tree and felled it across the creek near 
the crossing but it was quite small. I succeeded in crossing on 
it, after taking off my clothes, and got my horse over, but as I 
got in the middle of the stream the tree bent under my weight 
so that I had to wade in the water on the tree nearly up to my 
knees; this required good balancing, especially as the tree sprung 
up and down with every step, it was more like walking a tight 
rope than anything else: but I managed to get everything over 
in good shape until my last trip with my saddle on my back. I 
got about the middle of the stream, the water rushing past me, 
the tree bobbing up and down, and swaying with the stream I 
lost my balance, and in I went, saddle and all. I hung on to that, 
and righted myself and made the shore, after being carried a little 
way down the stream, none the worse for my swim. I had no 
more adventures and got back safely with my books and papers, 
all right, except for a little wetting, and to the great relief of my 
Mother, who had been loth to let me go. 
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NEWS ITEMS 


The “Unique character of the original Texas Ranger force” and 
“Exploits of Texas Rangers: Ben McCulloch, fighting man” are 
titles of articles published in the Dallas News of March 20, and 


April 17, 1921, by Mr. W. P. Webb. 


Some important information concerning the establishment of 
the Texas Christian Herald, one of the early Baptist publications 
in Texas, and its connection with its successors is published by 


Mr. R. C. Crane in the Baptist Standard of June 16, 1921. 


seginning Monday, January 17, 1921, the Houston Post has 
published each Monday an article by Hon. Clarence R. Wharton 
under the general caption “Texas Centennial Year.” The articles 
present a pretty full synopsis of the history of Texas; the series 
has come down to the outbreak of the Revolution. 


Under the caption “Fredericksburg, a quaint city with unique 
history,” Mr. Robert Penn published in the Galveston News of 
July 31, 1921, a good resume of the history of German colonization 
in West Texas. 


In the Temple Daily Telegram of March 2, 1921, Mr. T. A. 
Hickey published a biographical sketch of Mrs. Caroline Stewart 
Cox, step-daughter of Dr. Charles B. Stewart. Mrs. Cox lives at 
Durango, Texas. 


Colonel] Hampton Cock contributed a good biographical sketch 
of Captain Randal Jones to the Galveston News of July 17, 1921. 
Mr. Cook has presented to the Association an original letter of 
Captain Randal Jones to Stephen F. Austin, September 7, 1824, 
which he published in this article; a letter of W. B. Travis to 
Captain Jones, October 3, 1835; and the Honorable Discharge of 
Captain Wyly Martin, signed by President Houston, December 5, 
1838. 


Articles of interest published in Texas newspapers: “Old King’s 
Highway,” by Rev. George Louis Crocket, in Galveston News, Jan- 
uary 16, 1921; “Peach Point Cemetery,” by James FE. Sullivan, in 
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Houston Chronicle, March 3, 1921; a biographical sketch of August 
Buchel, by Corinne L. Flood, in Galveston News, May 29, 1921; 
“San Felipe de Austin,” by Judge Nelson Phillips, in Houston 
Post, June 4, 1921; “East Texas asks to divide State in 1871,” by 
W. M. Thornton, in Galveston News, June 5, 1921; Miss Luciana 
G. Davis’s reminiscences of Fort Ringgold, by Florence Johnson 
Scott, and “Faded glories of Old Washington,” by Mrs. Kathleen 
Randle, in Dallas News, September 18, 1921. 


Dr. J. O. Dyer has contributed to the Galveston News following 
articles dealing with incidents in the history of the Texas coast 
country: “Texas coast in the eighteenth century” (January 9, 
1921), “Wonderful story of the Mission La Bahia” (July 17, 
1921), “Early banking on Galveston Island” (August 7, 1921). 


During January and February, 1921, the Houston Chronicle 
published in its Sunday edition biographical articles and accounts 
of visits to the former homes of such prominent Texans as Colonel 
Ashbel Smith, Vice-President Lorenzo de Zavala, President David 
G. Burnet, Colonel Sidney Sherman, and President M. B. Lamar. 
The article on Stephen F, Austin appeared in the Chronicle of 
July 10 and 17, 1921. 


Dr. S. O. Young contributes several anecdotes about Colonel 
Ashbel Smith to the Houston Chronicle of January 11, 1921. 


The Pioneer Freighters’ Association held its first meeting at 
San Antonio, March 30, 1921. Following officers were elected: 
president, Celestin Villemin; vice-president, Joseph Monier ; secre- 
tary-treasurer, William B. Krempkau. 


The second annual reunion of the ex-Texas Rangers’ Association 
met in Weatherford, August 11 and 12, 1921. About sixty rangers 
were present all of whom saw service prior to 1881. The officers 
chosen for the present year are: W. M. Green of Colorado, Gen- 
eral; J. B. Gillett of Marfa, Captain; N. N. Rogers of Post City, 
Lieutenant; Henry Sackett of Coleman, Orderly Sergeant and 
Secretary. 

Texas under Six Flags: An historical and patriotic pageant. 
depicting in a symbolical way, in story, song, dance, and tableaux, 
the history of the Lone Star State. Edwin R. Bentley, editor, 
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The Monitor Print, McAllen, Texas. “The Rotary Clubs of Texas, 
out of a patriotic desire to see the hundredth anniversary of the 
founding of the first Anglo-Saxon colony in Texas properly cele- 
brated, initiated the movement to have an historical pageant of 
Texas presented in every community on the 10th day of November, 
1921, has caused this booklet to be issued.” 


The Lubbock Avalanche issued in September, 1921, a Panhandle- 
South Plains Fair Special Edition (vol. xxii, No. 12) of ninety- 
four pages. It contains much information about the past and 
present of that section. 


Deaths of persons of prominence in Texas: Hon. W. L. David- 
son, judge of the Court of Criminal Appeals, at Austin, January 
25, 1921; W. T. Carter, Jumberman, at Houston, February 23, 
1921; Henry B. Terrell, former comptroller of the State, at San 
Antonio, March 24, 1921; J. W. Riggins, former mayor of Waco, 
at Hermit, California, March 25, 1921: W. A. Bowen, editor, at 
Arlington, April 15, 1921; J. C. MeNealus, editor and State sena- 
tor, at Dallas, May, 1921; Mrs. Rosine Ryan, prominent busi- 
ness woman of Houston, at Los Angeles, California, July 20, 1921. 


Hugo Moeller, for many vears editor of the San Antonio Frete 
Presse and author of several volumes, died at Comfort, February 
ty doe. 


James B. Gambrell, distinguished Baptist minister, educator, 
editor and author, died at Dallas, June 10, 1921. 


Ferdinand H, Lohman, author of a short history of Comfort, 
Texas, and of a volume of poetry, died near Boerne, June 18, 1921. 


Dr. Rudolph Menger, author of Texas nature observations and 
reminiscences, died at San Antonio, March 27, 1921. 


Judge W. S. Oldham, who contributed a biegraphical sketch of 
Colonel John Marshall to Tur QuarTERLY, XX 132-38, died at 
the home of his sister, Mrs. J. W. McCarty, in Eagle Lake, August 
1, 1921. 


Mr. Emmett L. Perry of Freeport, Texas, died at Houston, 
September 30, 1921. He was a grandnephew of Stephen F. Aus- 
tin, and his wife, who survives him, was Miss Hally Ballinger 
Bryan, daughter of Colonel Guy M. Bryan. 














